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Quanta effe€tu res eft, tam plena laboris. MANILe 


The more the ufe, the greater is the toil. 








“ 


Art. 1. Munimenta Antiqua; or, Obfervations on Aniient 
Caftles, including Remarks on the whole Progre{s of Architec- 
ture, Ecclefaftical as wellas Military, in Great Britain; and 
on the corre/ponding Changes in Manners, Laws, and Cuftoms, 
tending both to tlluftrate Modern Fiiflory, and to elucidate many 
interefting Pafjages in various antient Claffic Authors. By 
Edward King, Efg. F.R.8. and A.S8. Vel. f, Folio. 
3l.138. 6d. Nicol, 1799. 


Te recapitulate this author’s works, would be to mention 
fome of the moft important and ufeful publications of 
modern times, In whatever point of view we contemplate his 
talents, he is entitled to our warmeft praife. His labeurs, 
which tend to elucidate the Scriptures, although we do not al- 
ways accord in his conclufions, carry with them not only the 
marks of the moft exemplary piety, but of acute remark, dili- 
gent inveftigation, and stenlive reading. A kind of Profpec- 
tus of the prefent work was publifhed fome years fince, un-~ 
der the title of Veftiges of Oxford Caftle; and we are happ 
to know, that the whole defign of the author is now perfected, 
li waiting 
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waiting only his convenience and his health, for which he has 
our thott unaffected good withes, for their entire publication, 

As this work, whether we contider its extent, i's importance 
its fplendour, and confequent expence, but, above all, the te. 
tere(t and inftru€lion it involves, is one of no common occur. 
rence, it will certainly be thought right that we fhould beftow 
upon it a more particular attention, 

This firlt volume ts confined to the reprefentation of Ar. 
chite@ure in Britain, and to the clucidation of the manners 
which prevailed here previous to the invafion of the Rontass, 
The language in which Mr. King explains his obje@ and mo- 
tives to the reader, is remarkable for an unadorned ard manly 
{implicity, alike creditable to his tafle, his fincerity, and his 
learning. He thus expretles himfelf : 

‘¢ The original intention of writing thefe theets was, to apply the 
ftudy of antiquities to the elucidation of the hiftory of the wavs of 
Divine Providence, in gradual fucceffive difpenfations: and of his 
dealings with the fons of men, in leading them from flrength to 
frength, till his wondrous work and purpofe in the very firft creation 
of the human foul, fhall be finally aceomplifhed. And cis ftrange 
change of human manners, which has wow, fo fuddenly, and fo dread: 
fully taken place cheeking apparently, for a thort time, the progrefsof 


improvement, does only render the important hiftory even ftill more: 


intereiling. 
“© Thetale therefore of antient deeds, and of antient modes of 


living, began in thefe pages, may flill be alowed to go on, withort’ 
interruption ; though modern barbarity of manners, becomes fucka 


fad refinement of the antient, and more execrable barbarifm, a3 to 
render the tale fomewhat lefs furprifing and ftriking. 

‘* The begining of our narration and which 1s contained in this 
volame relates folely to rhe earlief periods in Britain, before the invation 
of the Romans. ‘The days of primeval fimplicity and sudenefs; the 
days of Druidifm; and of Patriarchal manness. 

«¢ And here, with regard to fuch of the Druidical ftrotures as were 
indeed unquettionable temples, I have carefully avoided as much # 
pofithle, the repeating or interfering with what has been written { 
muvlr at large by Dottor Stukely : leaving the carious ftill to draw 
thefr own conclufions from his learned differtations ; though it cannot 
but be obferved, that in the courfe of this work, conclutions ever 00 
different grounds, have led me very much to agree with him. Myo» 
jef it.will be found has been to add, if poffible, by fair obfervations, 
new ard additional light to the interefting fubjeét; by an inveitigation 
of circumilances, which had before efcaped due notice. And in other 
points, with regard to Rowland, Borlafe, and other able writers @ 
whom we are much indebted, it will be fourd that I have as much a 
poflible obferved the fame rule.” 


One of the great and praife-worthy inducements which has 


led the venerable author to thefe purfuits, and this publications 
b 
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tc the illuftration of paffages in the Holy Scriptures, in which 
he has been in a very high degree fuccefsful, and of which we 
fhall give pertinent examples in our progrefs through the work. 
The prefatory addrefs we in a particular manner recommend, 
as being one of the happieft differtations of the kind which it 
has been our good fortune to perufe, It not only perfpi- 
cnoutly explains what is propofed to be accomplifhed, but, con- 
fidered in the abltract, is a valuable tract, of great ufe to thofe 
who (hall beinclined to follow a fimilar courfe ; and fatisfa&o- 
rily demonftrating, that whatever talents, whatever learning, 
whatever views could be required of an individual engaged in 
fuch purfuits, evidently diftinguifh the author of this curious 
publication, Among various ftriking and brilliant paffages, 
this which follows is not the leaft worthy of ferious confidera- 
tion. 


« Now then it only remains to be faid that antient ruins afe in thie 
latter period of the world, become fome of the beft means of aiding 
us to trace out by their different peculiar ftyles, the different pes 
culiar characters, difpofitions and acquitements of different fecociiins 
ages; for almoft every age has had its peculiar marks and charaéter, 
left ftrongly imprefled on the ftyle, and manifeft defign of all its build- 
ings. And in thefe theets, juftice has been endeavoured to be rendered 
to all; neither afcribing merit from an idle veneration of antiquity to 
fuch aras and ftruetures as abounded with rude blunders; nor depriving 
any, of the credit of thofe extraordinary exertions, which were wons 
derfully made in the midft of the greateft difadvantages, and under cir- 
cumftances in which a fierce, hardy race of men dwelt in ignorance, 
and fometimes almoft literally in darknef/s vifible; ferving an hardy 
oe with few comforts of life, and with ftill fewer improvements 
of mind. 

“ The gloomy manfions of Saxon and of Norman days, ftrike the 
mind often simes with awe and reverence ; but however wondered at, 
they cannot often be fincerely praifed, nor be compared with the ad- 
mired elegance of Grecian and Roman ftru€tures. They have, how-: 
ever, frequently fuch a rude fublimity of thought and defign manifeit. 
ed in their archite€ture, as produces uniformly an effect upon the mind 
far furpailing any ideas of grandeur that could poflibly be excited by 
the more regular rules of Grecian art, even when aided by Roman 
greatnefs, ‘lhey were unhappily, in general, moft horrible manfions, 
either of war and defolation, or of blind faperftition and of impofition. 
And indeed their beft recommendation was, that they were ‘occafion- 
ally proteftions alfo againft ferocious and favage barbarity ; which 
could hardly have been aveided any otherwife ; and refidences, where 
fometimes were nurtured and cherithed, thufe admirable fpirits of in. 
telligence, by whofe honeft labours, fcience was not only reftored in 
the world, but made at laft to rear its head with redoubled vigour. 

uch oftener however were they the cradles of that very ftate of fe- 
recity, and flupid ignorance that generally prevailed, and that bore 
; i2 down 
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down all before it ; and, indeed, the very inftruments of maintaini 
violence and oppreffion. Much does it import us, in thefe days to be 
watchful, leit a licentious difpofition on the one hand, artful impofi. 
tion on the other, and an abufe of the advantages we have enjoyed, 
thould infenfibly drive us back to a fitvation, wherein again may be 
wanted fuch cafellated manfions, to prote&t us in like manner againft al. 
inoft forgotien cruelties ;, againft revived barbarity ; and againft mo- 
der favages. And left again fhould, no lefs gloomy dens, to preferve 
and cherith whatever real fcience, and good meaning may be left in 
the world. For all that has been good in the world, appears very 
much to have been in its firft root merely derivative; and only the due 
cultivation of divine inflruction, and of certain principles of rettitude 
and ingenuity, firit imbibed from the information and guidance of 
thofe who went before us, and then breught to maturity By reflection 
and diligence. And even what are called inventions, are (when fully 
confidered) found to be only additional branches of improvement, pro- 
ceeding from the firft vaft tem. Whatever may be philofophically (asit 
is called) fancied or concluded, concerning the inuate faculties of the 
human foul, and its own powers of exertion, experience has now 
taught us, in every age, and in every climate, that it is totally unable 
of itfelf, and by its own energy alone, to emerge from barbarifim or 
ignorance ; or to produce, without external afliftance and borrowed 
light, the boafted improvements of art and of civilization. The New 
tiolianders; the South Sea Iflanders ; the Kamtfchadales ; the Indians, 
both of North and South America; and the Negro inhabitants of 
Atrica; are all landing proofs of this fact; having advanced very 
jittle, if at all, during fo many centuries beyond the bare fupply of 
the wants and neceflities of nature, in the rudeft manner, as firft taught 
them bs thofe wretched, wandering, ignorant parents, from whom, 1a 
thofe fefpective countries, they derived their antient defcent.” 


The volume commences with an inveftigation of the Hiftory 
of the Works of the Ancient Britons: we think properto 
make this extraét from the author’s introdu€tory obfervations. 


‘© The examination of what remains in our own country, and the 
confideration of its gradual improvements in all thefe particulat I 
{petts, isindeed what belongs moft peculiarly to ourfelves, and demands 
the molt properly our firft attention. But the modes by which: 
other civilized nations, have at various periods, in all ages, arrived (© 
fuch advantages as they obtained, are fo exceedingly fimilar to, # 
fo much conneéted with, what has paffed on this fpot which we inhabit, 
that in carrying on the enquiry which relates to ourfelves, we cannot 
but unavoidably find much light flung upon the hiftory of the whole 
world ; end upon feveral curious details in the antient records of maiy 
other regions. Records, which though continually perufed by the 
learned, have too ofien for want of the illuftration that on ree 
been derived from fuch fort of inquiries, been much mifun 
What kind of poor favages dweit in this ifland, in fome of the es 
early ages in the world, io the days of Mofes or of Solomon, od 
Numa, or Nebuchadnezzar, or Cyrus, or Darius (if this ifland 
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at that time any inhabitants at all befides the wild beafts of the foreft) 
is perhaps of as litle import to us now, as it is to know who the poor 
beings were who dwelt in New Holland, during the laft three centuries. 
Herodotus who has fo often, by perfons wanting candour, been deem- 
ed too credulous; was with regard to this matter onl} too incredulous. 
For at the fame time that he gravely tells us, ‘* he could not forbear 
laughter, when he confidered how fome men defcribed the circum- 
ference of theearth, without any hind of judgment, pretending that the 
ocean furroufids the whole, and that the earth is made round, at if it 
came out of @ turner’s lathe; and that Europe is equal in extent to 
Afia;” he fays alfo, ‘* neither can I affent to thofe who tell us of a 
river, by the barbarians called Eridanus, which they fay furnifhes 
amber, and runs northward into the fea. Neither do I know any 
thing of the iflands called Caffiterides, from the tin which is thence 
imported among us. And though I have diligently inquired, yet 1 
have never feen any man, whoby his own experience could inform me, 
concerning the nature of that fea, which bounds the extremities of 
Europe. However it is certain that amber, and tin, come from the 
remoteft parts.” We may therefore from thefe words conclude, that 
whatever inhabitants there were of Britain, in the days of Herodotus, 
they were ftill in a ftate of fuch utter barbarity, as to be almoft en- 
tirely unnoticed by the then civilized part of mankind. And we 
well know they continued in a very barbarous flate, even down to the 
time of Czfar and Tacitus, 

** But although this venerable father of hiftory, who dwelt amidft 
the firft dawn of feience in Greece, could not beliewe the earth to be 
Spherical ; and candidly confeffed his ignorance of the geography of 
this part of the world, and of the exiftence of any inhabitants in any Juch 
ifland as,ru1s; yet what hefays concerning in, is a clear proof againit 
his own doubts; and a proof that the coatts of Cornwall had been 
vifited previous to that time by the Phoonicians; for there was no 
other part of the world then difcovered from whence that metal could 
be had. We fhall find reafon to conclude, in the courfe of our ina 
quiries, that we even ftill have remains of architecture in being, that 
were not only long prior to the time of the Roman invafion ; but 
moft likely prior to the days of Herodotus, ‘The remains I mean are 
thofe called Druidical. With the examination of which therefore, 
together with the confideration of the traces of Britifh itnong holds, it 
will be neceflary to begin thefe obfervations.” 


Mr. K. proceeds to explain the form and confiru@ion of 
the Britifh Huts and Towns, and difeufles, at fome length, the 
famous old entrenchment known by the name of Ambrefbury 
Banks. The remainder of the volume is divided into feven 
i sg The firft treats of Aboriginal Britith Fortreifes, 
and Till Fortreffes in General ; the fecond, of Stones of Me- 
morial ; the third, of Circles of Memorial of Obfervance and 
Obfervation ; the fourth, of Sacred Circles, with Altars of 
Obiation ; the fifth, of Cromleches ; the fixth, of Barrows, 
Cairns, and Kiftvaens ; the feventh, of Rocking Stones, Tol- 
men, and Bafon Stones. 

In 
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In the firft Chapter it is, we think, fatisfactorily proved, 
that the term of Danith, Saxon, and Roman Entrenchment, hag 
frequently and improperly been applied to what were in realit 
the ftrong pofts and faftneffes of the ancient Britons, the firk 
fettlers in this ifland. We fhall conclude the firft part of our 
obfervations on the ‘* Munimenta Antiqua,” with the author's 
fentiments on this curious fubje&t of antiquarian refearch, 


© Chap. 1. Concerning Aboriginal Fortreffis, and Hill Fortreffes in 


General; and concerning Caves, and hiding Places. 


** ‘There are a vaft number of ftrong intrenchments in all pasts of 
this ifland of a very peculiar kind, fituated chiefly on the tops of aa. 
tural bills ; and which can be attributed to none of the various differ. 
ent people who have ever dwelt in the adjacent coyntry, except to the 
Anuent Britons; although indeed the {ybfequent conqyperors, Romans 
Saxons, and Danes, and even the Normans, have on certain emergen- 
cies, made ufe of them at different times, on account of their great 
original ftrength ; and although the erroneous hafty conjeCtures of per. 
fons ul-informed, for want of more experience, and even the crude 
reports of the country, have often called them Raman camps, Danifh 
forts, or Saxon intrenehments, They could not be originally of Ro 
man conftru€tion ; becoufe we wel! know, that wherefoever the Re- 
mans certainly did form any camps, and ftations, either in this ifland 
or abroad, they always were of a very different forr. ‘They could not 
be Danifh; both becaufe they do not refemble fuch as we affuredly 
know to have been conftructed by thofe marauders, in their invations, 
whocould rot venture fo far inland as feveral of thefe works are found to 
be ; nor flay to undertake the exceflive labour of raifing them on fuch 
high hills and mountains as rhey are often placed; nor run the ritk of 
being cooped up, and ftarved there when they had done fo, Andas 
they were not the works of thofe people during their ftate of piracy ; { 
neither can they be deemed to have been fortreiles defigned by them, 
when they kad obtained an eftablifhirent here, For the great caflle, 
built by Canute, at Norwich; the great tower, at Bury ; and other 
works of theirs; fhew that they had drm arrived at fuch a ftate of im 
provement in point of civilization, and of architeCtural fkill, as © 
fortify themfelves in cities, and within ftrong walls ; when they did 
not afe merely temporary camps; and not to be driven to the thift of 
contriving fuch places as thefe for ftaiionary defence. Neither could 
thefe intrenchments have been originally the works of the Saxons. 
For even during the Heptarchy we fhall find fortreiles of fone were 
erected ; and are ftill fubfifting, of a far different fort. And the ft- 
mains of architeéture of the ages of Edgar and Alfred; and the late 
ter’s well-known complaint of there being few caftles in England; '- 
ether with the fpecimen of the great caftle of his fon Edward the 
‘Ider, at Colchelter ; and their ftrong cities mentioned in hittory; 
fhew that they had far different ideas of fecurity, and of protecting 
themfelves againft invaders, than would correfpond with a dependance 
on thefe kind of retreats. Befides, indeed, we fhall find feveral 1 
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convenience they did ever conf ruc fuch, were encampments On plain 

round, with double ditches, and with either the whole, or at leaft pare 
ef the area raifed above the level of the adjacent country, and fometimes 
with a very {mall mount for watch guard. And quite different from 
thofe either of the Danes'or Normans. And as to the Normans them- 
felves, their magnificence, and the great caftles {till remaining, which 
they conftruéted, in different periods, puts it quite out of the queftion 
ty allow even the lealt conjecture of their having had any fhare in caft- 
ing up the works of thefe retreats, and intrenchments, which are moft 
properly the firlt abjedts of our atrention. 

« ‘They muit therefore have beea the {trong pofts, and faftneffes of 
the Antient Britons, the firtt fettlers in this ifland, Where they lodged 
their wives and theit children, on account of any fudden war or inva- 
fion ; and to which they drove their cattle, at the fame time from the 
low adjacent country. Here they formed garrifons, and made their 
and ; and from hence they fallied forth to repel the foe. And that 
fuch were by thefe people firft devifed and fortified for this ufe, appears 
moft evidently trom the account given of Britifh fortrefles by 7 acituse 
For defcribing the ftrong holds formed, and reforted to by Caractacus; 
he fays, “* Tunc montibuas arduis, et fi qua clementer accedi poterant, 
in modum valli faxa preftuit.” Which we may very well tranflate, 
« Then they fortified themfelves on fteep mountains, and whenever 
there was any poflibility of accefs in any part; he conftrufed a bank, 
of ftones like a vallum. 

«« Mr, Pennant inftantly faw fo ftrongly the exact conformity of 
this defeription, with one of thefe fort of intrenchmenrs ftill remain- 
ing on a mountain hanging over the Vale of Nannerch in Flinthire, 
in North Wales, and called Aloe? Arthur, that he could not forbear 
immediately to apply it, and to form the right conclufioa concerning 
thefe hill fortifications, 

© Moel Arthur is one of the high fammits of the mountain, a fmooth 
terrace being levelled on the top of all, and having, ow she only acceffie 
ble fide. where there are not precipices, two ditches of prodigious depth, 
with fuitable dikes, 

Many others of thefe fortreffes are rendered defenfible exafly in 
the fame manner; but there are fometimes more deep ditches; and 
high banks, formed gither of earth or loofe fones : and there are fome- 
times only one, though more often two entrances, 

** ‘They were indeed {uch as might well defy an enemy : as fimilar 
ones oftendid, in various other countries, even from the time of Alex- 
ander the Great (as related by Quintus Curtis) down to the time of 
Agricola. 

“ But their fituation being fo high that they could have no fupply 
of water, except from the clouds, they were often liable to be untenable 
for a long feafon from that very circumftance alone, though their fitua- 
tions amongtt hills, fubjeét to much wet, gave the defenders of them 
a better chance in this refpect than they could have had in other places, 

“ One of the moft important and mott confiderable of thete faft- 
nefles in our country, is fituated ona fpot, that could not but be an 
ohjet of the utmoft attention to the original inhabitants of thofe ter- 
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ritories which afterwards were deemed diftin@ly England , and ‘Wales, 

from the very divifion here formed. 

** It is on the fummit of one of the higheft of the Malvern ridge 
of hills; and is known by the name of the Herefordthire Beacon, 
commanding that which was once the on/y pafs through them from the 
a fide to the other, and which indeed is very nearly fo to the prefent 

our. 

‘* This has fometimes been called, without the leaft proof or reafon 
to form any fuch conclufion, a Roman camp. It has alfo been called 
a Danifh camp, with ftill lefs ground for any fuch conclufion, It has 
been talked of as being Saxon; and becaufe the tradition of the 
country ftill preferves the curious memorial of the faét, that Owen 
Gliendour or G/yndwr, made ufe of it as one of the faftneffes to which 
he reforted in his difirefs (as he did to feveral of this fort) it/has been 
fometimes idly fuppofed to be one of his works. 

‘© But the conftrudtion of the whole ftrong hold thews it to have 
been formed for a more important ufe than he and his refugees could 
ever make of it. Its extent is fo great as to fhew it was defigned for 
the fecurity of an whole adjacent country, on any emergency. 

** And the accefs to its fummit is to this day fo exceeding difficult, 
that almoit for that reafon alone it has been fo feldom accurately far. 
veyed. 

‘ A view of its appearance on the North-Eaft fide is placed asa 
frontifpiece to this . 

o Pi. rft. fig. 1ft. Is a plan of the roots, or foundation of the 

mountain, and of the 7 swe? works formed on its fides and fam 

mit. 

‘* a, Isthe area of the camp; on the very higheft part. An irre 
gular oblong of 175 feet in its longeft diameter; and 110 in its 
fhorteft, furrounded by ®n high fteep vallum (or bank) of ftones 
and earth, now covered with turf, and by a very deep ditchon 
the outfide.”’ 


There is certainly no more common miftake among anti- 
quarians of limited information and accomplifhments than the 
confounding the Roman with the Danifh, the Danifh with the 
ancient Britifh places of encampment. Mr. King appears to 
have happily difcriminated between all and each of thefe, and 
to have added progreffively, as he proceeds, many curious fads 
illuftrative of the habits and manners of our forefathers. This 
alfo feems a proper place to obferve, that the plate alluded to 
at the conclufion of our laft extra, namely, of the Hereford- 
fhire Beacon, is eminently beautiful. 


(To be continued.) 
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Art. 11. Elements of Chriftian The:logy, containing Proofs of 
the Authenticity and Infpiration of the Haly Scriptures; a 
Summary ¢ the if ory of the Jews; a brief Statement of the 
Contents 0 the I everal Books of t he Old and Ne wi cflaments 5 
a foort Account of the Englifh Tranflations of the Bible, and 
of the Liturgy of the Church of England; and a fcriptural 
be sfition of t he Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion. By George 
Preiyman, D. D. F.R.S. Lord Bifbop of Lincoln. Defigned 
principally for the Use of Young Students in Divinity,” Tw 
Volumes. %vo, 145. Cadell and Davies. 1799. 


iv has long heen a matter of ferious regret with thofe who 
are beft qualified to judge of its importance, that the can- 
didates for holy orders, however defirous they might be of ac- 
complifhing themfelves for their. profeffion, ilill wanted an ealy 
and familiar guide, by which they might be progrellively cons 
duéted in their theological purfuits. It could hardly be ex. 
pected even of the moft ingenuous and moft diligent, to plunge 
jmmediately and abruptly into the profound depths of a fcience, 
in which, above all others, it is required that the ardour of zeal 
fliould be tempered by the ferioufnefs of reflection, and that 
the afliduity of ftudy fhould feel, and fhou!d obey the fober 
reftraints of a maturer judgment. This void in literature is 
at length filled up, and filled up in the beft and molt effeQual 
manner. ‘The learned prelate, the author of this valuable work, 
is known to be eminently qualified for the part he has under- 
taken, by the folidity of his judgment, by a patient and fuc- 


cefsful inveftigation of the moft obftrufe branches of fcience, - 


and lait of all, and which is more to the purpofe, by a careful 
and con{cientious difcharge of his epifcopal duties ; in which he 
has been diftinguifbed by firmnefs, without pride, by a con- 
defcending attention to every claim, without any unbecoming 
relaxation from the dignity of his office. But this is nor all, 
thefe qualities have appeared, and thefe talents have been de- 
monftrated by flill lefs equivocal proofs. The various Sermons 
and Charges of the Bifhop of Lincoln (tofay nothing of the cons 
fpicuous excellence with which he appears in Mr. Kett’s learn- 
ed and elaborate publication on Prophecy) ‘are eminently re- 
markable for the foundeft judgment, the happieft profeffional 
accomplifhments, and the unoftentatious defire of inftru@ting 
by his labours, and improving by his example. Having faid 
thus much, it only remains for us to juftify this‘by no means 
too ample commendation, by explaining the plan which the 
learned author has purfued, and by giving cxtraéts from different 
parts of his performance, 
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The work commences with a Dedication to Mr. Pitt, in 
which the emotions of a warm, a generous, and a- pratefyl 
heart are allowed to expand and indulge themfelves, without 
the fmallelt tin@ure of adulatory meannefs. It is no more 
than juftice to obferve, that the language employed in this 
addrets, is not fo much that of an obliged and grateful jndj. 
vidual returning acknowledgments to the patron of his for. 
tunes, as that of an ardent, fincere, and long-tried friend, 
looking back with delight to the interchange of paft kindnefs, 
and expecting, with a jultifiable confidence, the continuance 
and perpetmty of thofe reciprocal fentiments. 

We now come to the Preface, the greater part of which we 
fhall extraét, as it perfpicuoufly and fatisfaRorily explains the 
contents and arrangements of the work, 


‘* The great deficiency with refpe& to profeffional knowled 
which I frequently found in the candidates for holy orders, fugecled 
the ivtea of the following work. Jn confequence of the fyitem of edu- 
cation at prefent puzfued in our Univerfities previous to the firft De. 
gree, and of the fhort interval between the admiflion of young men to 
that Degree, and their offering themfelves to the Bithop for ordination; 
it too often happens, that they have not applied themfelves to theolos 
gical ftudies to the extent which might be withed. It would be eafy 
to recommend books, provided there were time and inclination to pe. 
rufe them; but it is difficult to point out fuch as fhould contain 
portion of knowledge which every Miniter of Religion ought to 
potlefs, and which might be read and underftood within the period 
ufually allotted to preparation for holy orders. I thought therefore 
that I could not better employ the little leifure which the duties of 
this very extenfive diocefe allow, than in compiling a fhort work, 
which might ferve at leaft to convey general ideas upon fome of the 
moft important branches ef Chriftian Theology. 

‘* In confidering the plan to be adopted for this purpofe, the fubjedt 
appeared naturally to divide itfelf into three parts.—The Old Telta- 
ment, the New Teftament, and our own Eftabhfhmenr, It is net ne- 
ceffary to adduce any arguments to prove, that a perfon who profefles 
himfelf willing to become a Minifter of the Church of England onght 
to be acquainted with his Bible, and that he ought to know the pectr 
liar Doétrines which it will be his andifpenfable duty to inculcate: 
thefe are points which will readily be granted. ; 

‘* In treating of the Old Teftament, I have begun with proving 
the Authenticity and Infpiration of the Books of which it confilts, a 
have entered into thefe fubjects at confiderable length, but I trutt not 
more fully than their importance demands, They form a material 
branch in the evidences for the truth of the Chriftian Religion, as the 
Old Tetlament is in faét the foundation of the New. In the fecond 
chapter I have given a very brief Account of the Contents of the fe- 
veral Books of the Old ‘Teftament, and have mentioned their refpec 
tive authors, and the times when they lived. In the hiftorical books 
J have flated the period which they comprehend, and the pie 
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fatts which they relate; and in the prophetical books I have enume- 


rated the prophecies they contain, and ihe few particulars which are 
known concerning the Prophets themfel ves. The third chapter is an 
Abridgment of the Hittory of the Old Teftament ; and as a connexion 
between the Old and New Teftaments, and to make the hiftorical pare 
of the New Teftament more intelligible, the hiflory of the Jews is 
continued d »wn to the dettruction of Jerufalem by Titus. ‘The fourth 
and laft chapter of this part contains an Account of the Jewith Seéts, 
pot only of fach as are mentioned in the Old and New Teftaments, 
but alfo of thofe which were known at any period among the Jews, 
although their names do not occur in Scripture. I doubied. for fome 
time whether this chapter ought to be placed in the firft or fecond part; 
but upon confideration it appeared better to ioclade it in the firlt, be- 
caufe all the feéts here noticed originated within the period coytained 
inthe preceding chapter, and the knowledge of the principles of fome 
of them is neceflary to the right underftanding of the New Tefta- 
ment. 

« The firt chapter of the fecond part is upon the Canon and Ine 
fpiration of the Books of the New Teftament, and correfponds to the 
frit chapter of che firit part. ‘The thirty tollewing chapters contain 
a.feparate Account of the Books of the New ‘Ieftament, I have 
there tated the grounds for believing that each book was wrirten by 
the perfon to whom it is ufually sleroed; and have given the Hiltory 
of its Author. {have mentioned the place where it was publifhed, or 
from which it was wr.tten : itsdate ; the caufe or defign of its being 
written; its contents, and fuch other particulars as belong to the re- 
fpeftive books. ‘The laft chapter of this part is an Abridgment of 
the New Teftament Hiftory, in which I have related the jeading cir. 
cumftances of the life and miniftry of our Saviour, and the exertions 
and fufferings of the Apoftles, after his afcenfion into Heaven. 

* ‘Thefe two parts occupy the firft volume, 

“ The firft chapter of the third part contains a fhort account of 
the Englith Tranflations of the Bible, from the firft known attempt to 
tranflate the Scriptures into the language of this country, to the Tran 
lation now in ufe. The fecond chapter is upon the Liturgy of the 
Church of England ; and here I have noticed all the principal altera- 
tions which were made in the public fervice of our Church, from the 
firt Englith Liturgy in the time of Henry the Eighth, to the Jatt tevi- 
fal foon after the Reftoration of Charles the Second. Thefe two 
chapters occupy but little more than thirty pages; and the remainder 
of the fecond volume is devoted to an Expofiuon of the Thirty-ning 
Articles of the Church of England. In this expofition J have not 
Contented myfelf with ftating the general doctrine of each article, 
but I have taken every fentence, ra endeavoured to explain or prove 
it, as the cafe required ; fo that there is not a fingle propofition or ex- 
prellion in thefe articles, the treth of which I have not attempted to 
ellablifhe I have not only been very copious in quotations from 
Scripture in proof of the articles, but I have alfo had recourfe to the 
antient Fathers, and have fhewn that the Doctrines of our Church 
perfectly accord with the Faith of the early Chriftians, 
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*¢ When I confider the comprehenfive nature of ‘this plan, and ‘the 
numerous avocations and interruptions which | have experienced in the 
execution of it, I cannot but fear that theJwork will be found in fome 
sefpecis inaccurate and defective. I can only fay that it has been 
carneft wifh and endeavour to be corre¢t, to advanee nothing but 
fufficient authority, and to comprefs as much ufeful information as] 
could within the limits to which I thought it right to confine myfelf, 
if I might prefume that a fecond edition of this Work would ever 
be called for, 1 would add, that I fhall very readily attend to any fog. 
geflion or advice which I may receive, whether it relates to error or 
omiflion. 

** ] have defignedly avoided entering into any particular difcuffion 
of the evidences for the truth of the Chriftian Religion, as upon that 

int I wifh to refer the reader to the very able and excellent work of 

- Paley. Atthe fame time it may be obferved, that whatever proves 
the Authenticity and Infpiration of the Scripture, does in fa& confirm 
the Divine origin of our Religion. And at the end of the fecond 

art L have concifely enumerated the various proofs by which the truth 
of Chriitianity is eftablifhed. 

« As Utility is my only objeét in this work, I have not fcrupled to 
borrow from other authors whatever fuited my purpofe ; and every 
obligation of this fort I have been careful to acknowledge. 

‘© Tc is hoped that young ftudents in divinity will remember, that 
thefe volumes are defigned not only to give a general view of the ftb 
jects with which it is abfolutely necetlary that every Minifter of the 
Church of England fhould be acquainted, but alfo, by laying a fou. 
dation, to give a tafte for theological purfuits. One of the greatad- 
vantages of an eftablifhed mintitry is, that it affords leifure for ftudy; 
and | defire to remind the Clergy, that at the time of their ordination 
they folemnly promife to be ** diligent in reading of the Holy Serip- 
tures, and in fuch fludies as help to the knowledge of the fame.” 
Without fuch diligence they cannot fupport the dignity of the cletical 
character, ‘* be ready to give an anfwer to every one that afketh 
them a reafon of the hope that is in them,” or be qualified ** to mait- 
tain true religion, and to banifh and drive away all erroneous and 
ftrange do¢irines contrary to God’s word.” There never was a period 
when profeffierial learning was more requifite in the Clergy than & 
prefent, or when they were more loudly called upon to inculcate 
enforce the genuine do¢trines and duties of the Gofpel.”  P. vite 


The Preface concludes with a lift of books, judicioufly fe 
leQed, which ought to form a part of every clergyman’s library. 
Jt may be probably be objected, that among the inferior clergy, 
few will be able to poffefs themfelves of books of fuch conh- 
derable number and expence. But they may, neverthelels, 
find advantage from having thofe pointed out, which are molt 
entitled to their attention, and which may be procured at dif- 
ferent opportunities. 

The learned Bithop having ftated the proofs and arguments 
which fupport the authenticity, and prove the infpiration 3 “ 
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books of the Old Teftament, adverts to the objs&ions of mo- 
dern fceptics in the following very able manner. 


« J have thus given an hiltorical detail of the gradual produ tion 
and prefervation of the Books of the Old Teltament, and of theie 
jormation into a regular canon; I have alfo itated the grounds of oue 
belief in the integrity of the copies which have been tranfmitted to us, 
and the general arguments in favour of the Authenucity and ~o 
tion of thefe invaluable writings. But as it is the practice of the 
fceptics of the prefent day to endeavour to fhake the foundations of 
Chritianity by undermining the authority of the Old ‘I eftament ; and 
as their attacks are particularly diretted again the genuinenefs and 
credit of the Books of Mofes, upon which the other antient Scrip- 
tures greatly depend, it may be ufetul to offer fome farther confidera- 
tions to prove, that the Pentateuch was really the work of Mofes, and 
that it is our duty, as St. Paul choughe it his, ‘* to believe all things 
which are written in the law and in the prophets.” P. 29. 


And thus again, on the fame fubject, at p. 44. 


« The treafures of oriental learning, which Mr. Maurice has col- 


_ Iefied with fo much induttry, and explained with fo much judg- 


ment, in his Hittory and Antiquities of India, fupply abundance 
of incontrovertible evidence for the exiftence cf opinions in the 
eatly ages of the world, which perfectly agree with the leading 
articles of our faith, as well as the principal events related in the 
Pentateuch, 1 muft confine myfelf to a fingle extract from this in- 
terelting author. ‘* Whether the reader will allow or not the infjyi- 
ration of the facted writer, his mind on the perufal muft be ftruck wich 
the force of one very remarkable fact, viz. that the names which are 
afligned by Mofes to eaitern countries and cities, derived to them im- 
mediately from the patriarchs, their original founders, are for the mot 
part the very names by which they were antiently known over all thé eat; 
many of them were afterwards tranflated, with little variation, by rhe 
Greeks in their fyftems of geography. Mofes has traced, in one fhort 
chapter, all the inhabitants of the earth, from the Cafpian and Peefian 
feas to the extreme Gades, to their original, and recorded at once the 
period and occafion of their difperfion.” ‘This fact, and the concla- 
fions trom it, which are thus incontrovertibly eftablifhed by the newly 
cman knowledge of the Sanfcreet language, were contended for 
and frongly enforced by Bochart and Stillingfleet, who could only 
refer to ori¢ntal opinions and traditions, as they came to them through 
the medium of Grecian interpretation, ‘To tlre late excellent and 
katned prefident of the Afiatic fociety we are chiefly indebted for the 
light recently thrown from the eaft upon this important fubject. Avow- 
ing hiafelf to be attached to no fyfiem, and as much difpofed to reject 
the Mofaic hiitory, if it were proved to be erroneous, .as to believe it 
if he found it confirmed by found reafoning and fatisfa¢tory evidence, 
he engaged in thofe refearches to which his talents and fituation were 
equally adapted ; and the refult of his laborious cnquirles into the 
chronology, hiftory, mythology, and languages of the nations, from 
whence infidels have long derived their moit formidable objegtions, was 
a full 
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a full conviction that neither accident nor ingenuity could account for 
the very numerous inttances of fimilar traditihs, and of near coingy 
dence in the names.of perfons and places, which are to be found in the 
Bible, an:kin antient monuments of eaftern literature. Whoever, in. 
deed, is acquainted with the writings of Mr. Bryant and Mr. Maurice 
and with the Afiatic Refearches publifhed at Calcutta, cannot but heel 
obferved, that the accounts of the Creation, the Fall, the Deluge, and 
the Difperfion of Mankind, recorded by the nations upon the vat con. 
tinent of Afia, bear a flrong refemblance to each other, and to the nar. 
rative in the facred hittory, and evidently contain the fragments of one 
original truth, which was broken by the difperfion of the patriarchal f. 
inilies, and corrupted by length of time, allegory, and idolatry, From 
this univerfal concurrence on this head, one of thefe things is neceffarily 
true, either that all thefe traditions muft have been taken from the age 
thor of the book ot Genefis, or.that the author of the book of Genefs 
made up his hiftory from fome or all fuch traditions as were alread 
extant ; or laftly, that he received his knowledge of patt events by re. 
velation. Were then all thefe traditions taken from the Mofaic hiftory? 
It has been fhewn by Str William Jones and Mr. Maurice, that they 
were received too generally and too early ta make this fuppofition even 
pofhble ; for they exilled in different parts of the world in the very a 
when Mofes lived, Was the Mofaic hiftory compofed from the de 
tions then exifting ? It is certaij that the Chaldzans, the Perfians, 
the moft antient inhabitants of India, and the Egyptians, all poffedfed 
the faine ttory ; but they had, by the time of Moles, wrapped it up in 
their own myfteries, and difguifed it by their own fanciful conceits: 
and furely no rational mind can believe, that if Mofes had been ac- 
quainted with allthe myflic fables of the Eaft, as well as of Egypt, he 
could, out of fuch an endlefs variety of obfcure allegory, by the power 
of human fagacity alone, have difcovered their real origin, much lefs, 
that from a partial knowledge of fome of them, he could have been 
abl: to difcover the faéts which fuit and explain them all. His plain 
recital, however, of the Creation, the Fall, the Deluge, and the Dif 
perfion of Mankind, does unqueftionably develope that origin, and 
bring to light thofe faéts ; and ic therefore follows, not only that the 
account is the true one, but, there being no human means of his ats 
quiring the knowledge of it, that it was, as he afferts it to have been, 
revealed to him by God himfelf.” 


The refutation of the infidel objeGions againft the Mofaic 
writings, occupy the fucceeding pages, and concludes with thele 
wife remonflrances. 


« [have thought it right to notice thefe objetions, becaufe I have 
lately feen a good deal of importance attributed to them ; and indeed 
fach objections are very frequent in modern publicatiens. Thofe wha 
advance them know but too well, that by ftating them in a fpecious 
confident manner, they may fhake the faith of the unwary, and by des 
grees draw them over to their own {ceptical opinions. Let me them 


caution my young readers againft thefe infidious and mifchievous at- 


tempts. Let the direét and pofitive proofs of the divine authority 
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the Scriptures, OF of any other branch of our religion which may be 
attacked, be conftantly recollected. Let it be remembered, that upon 
evety point. however clearly and undoubtedly proved, it is eafy to find 
cavils and difficulties ; and thatto thefe cavils and difficulties there mult 
be fatistactory anfwers, although they may not occur to the mind, or 
have not fallen within the reading, of every perfon. Above all, let 
recourfe be had upon all fuch oceafions to this general principle, that 
when the trath of any propofition is ettablifhed upon jalt and legitimate 
rounds, or when any dotirine is revealed in the written Word of God, 
no weight whatever is due to objections founded in probable reafoning, 
metaphyfical fpeculation, or conjectural critici{m ; and we may fafely 
ronounce, thar no other have ever been brought to oppofe the conclu- 
eee which we have feen derived from facts, by arguments Obvioufly 
refulting from thofe facts, and confiftent with each other, in favour of 
the Authenticity and Infpiration of the antient Scriptures.” P. 76. 


It is impoffible not to be highly gratified with the animated 
de(cription of St. Paul’s manner of writing at p. 374, as well 
as with the abridged account of the hiftory of the New Tetta- 
ment. 


« Such is the hiftory of the New Teftament; and that the books 
which contain this hiltory were written, and immediately publithed, 
by perfons contemporaty with the events, is fully proved, as we have 
feen in the preceding chapters, by the teftimony of an unbroken {eries 
of authors, reaching from the days of the Evangeliits to the prefent 
times; by the concurrent belief of Cliriftians of all denominations ; 
and by the unreferved,confeffion of avowed enemies to the Gofpel. 
In this point of view the writings of the antient fathers of the Chrife 
tian church are invaluable. ‘They contain not only frequent references 
and allufions to the béoks of the New Teftament, but alfo fuch nume- 
rows profeffed quotations from them, that it 1s demonttratively certain, 
that thefe books exitted in their prefent ftate a few years after the ap- 
pearance of Chrift in the world. No unbeliever in the apoltolic age, 
inthe age immediately fubfequent to it, or indeed in any age whate 
ever, was ever able to difprove the facts recorded in thefe books; and 
it does not appear, that in the early times any fuch attempt was made, 
The fa¢is therefore related in the New ‘Teftament mutt be admitted to 
have really happened. But if all the circumstances of the hittory of 
Jefus, that is, his miraculous conception in the womb of the Virgin, 
the time at which he was born, the place where he was born, the fa- 
mily from which he was defcended, the nature of the doétrines which 
he preached, the meannefs of his condition, his rejection, sufferings, 
death, burial, refurreétion, and afcenfion, with many other minute 
Se saped, if, 1 fay, all thefe various circumttances in the hiftory of 
jelus exactly accord with the prediétions of the Old Teftament relative 
to the promifed Mefliah, in whom all the nations of the earth were to 
be blefled, it follows that Jefus was that Meffiah.—And again, if 
Jefas really performed the miracles as related in the Gofpels, and waa 
periectly acquainted with the thoughts and defigns of men, his divine 
wullion cannot be doulted.—Lafly, if he really foretuld his own 
death 
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death and refurrettion, the defcent of the Holy Ghoft, its miraculoyy 
effects, the fufferings of the Apottles, the call of the Gentiles, and the 
deftruction of Jerufalem, it neceflarily fullows that he fpake by the ay 
thority of God himfelf. ‘Thefe and many other arguments, fousiea 
in the more than human charatter of Jefus, in the rapid propagation 
of the Gofpel, in the excellence of its precepts and doctrines, and in 
the conttancy, intrepidity, and fortitude of its early profeffors, incon. 
trovertibly eftablifh the truth and divine origin of the Chrittian reli. 
gion, and afford to us, who live in thefe latter times, the moft pofitive 
confirmation of the promife of our Lord, that ** the gates of hell 
fhall not prevail againit it.” =P. 529. 


Thus concludes the firft volume; the confideration of the fe. 
cond we fhall defer ull next month. 


(To be continued. ) 





Arr. III. #ffays on the PiGiurefque, as compared with th 
Sublime and th? Beautiful; and on the Ufe of fiudying Pits 
tures for the Purpofe of tmproving real Land fcape. By Vote 
dale Price, Efq. Vol. ll. 8vo. 432 pp. 6s. Hereford 
printed ; for Robfon, London. 1798. 


"T° JA'T, in roufing and delighting the imagination, the wild 

grandeur, and the perpetually diverfified beauties of nature 
furpals the moft laborious and the moft fkilful efforts of art, is 
a truth deeply telt by every cultivated mind. To feel it is,in 
tact, only to feel that the works of inan are inferior to thofe 
of God. Man however is, by the appointment of his Creator 
connected and encircled with art. His’ habitation, in Civi-e 
lized fociety, is not the natural thelter of a hollow tree or 2 
cavern, but an artificial, a regular, and an ornamented edifice. 
‘Lhe rude and broken ground contiguous to his door, he perhaps 
d.fcerns to be more beautiful, if confidered as an independent 
object, with all its varied tints, its contrafted inequalities, and 
its native bufhes and thickets, than it would be if thrown into 
any new form within the powers of his fancy or his fpade. 
Yet he perceives that it cannot remain as it is. In the. firl 
place, utility demands a change. Some portions, but thele 
may be out of fight, fhe requires for purpofes purely domeltic. 
She requires too that every other part be rendered eafily accefli- 
ble, by dry, firm, and durable paths. Artin the next place 
prefers her claims. Regarding the manfion as a ftruéture © 
her own, fhe advances on the plea, the juft plea of a 
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her title to the command ef its immediateenvirons. She afks 
whether the refidence of the owner is to ftand disjoined from 
every adjacent obje& ; whether itis fo to ftand that, if by magic 
it could be inftantaneoufly removed; no cha{m, no deficiency, in 
the general fcene fhouid refult ; or whether it ought not.to be 
fo blended by conne&ing accompaniments into union with the 
furrounding difplay of nature, as at once to appear to the {pec- 
tator’s eye, an effential part of one accordant whole? She 
afirms that archite&tura! decorations, in harmony with the prin- 
cipal ftru€ture, may be repeated in its vicinity ; that the abrupt 


’ tranfitions in the furface of the ground may be foftened ; that 


the wild herbage may be replaced by a neater verdure ; that the 
native thickets may give way to flowering fhrubs, even of 
foreign growth ; and that although the beauty removed by 
each of thefe alterations fhould intrinfically exceed that which 
is fubftituted in its ftead, the lofs is more than compenfated by 
the relative congruity of the latter. But in the midft of her 
ptetenfions fhe uniformly owns, unlefs fhe prefumptuoufly for= 
gets the limits and the objets of her powers, the inferiority of 
the works of her inftrument, man, to thofe of the creator. 
Hence fhe regards it as an incontrovertible truth, that m arrang- 
ing her materials of earth, wood, and water, her highelt praife 
isto produce as clofe a refemblance to the neighbouring beauties 
of nature, or of the beauties of other natural fcenes, which 
would accord with the foot which fhe decorates, as is compati- 
ble with the vicinity and the chara&ter of the prefiding manfion : 
and that in proportion as the parts of the fcene recede from the 
manfion, the traces of her hand fhould fade away. 

Such we apprehend to be the rational and fundamental prin- 
ciples of the fcience of Landfcape-Gardening ; to which the 
work now under confideration relates. In the application of 
thefe principles to praGtice there is room, within due limits, 
for diverfity of opinion and tafte ; without approaching too 
nearly towards either the one or the other of the oppofite ex- 
tremes, rudenefs and formality. Yet it {eems evident that the 
error likely to prevail, is that of excefs on the fide of artificial 
fmoothnefs and oftentatious polifh. The inherent bias of or- 
hament is towards doing too much rather than too little. To 
fhow that in every part fomething has been done gratifies va- 
hity, and indicates that expence has not been fpared. Defec- 
live tafte has always manifefted an undue fondnefs for re- 
gularity ; and though it can no longer perfuade us to be in rap- 
tures with mathematical ponds and ftaircafe cafcades, it fill 
difpofes numbers to delight in the unbroken famenefs of cir- 
cular and oval clumps, of naked lawns, of bare and ‘fimilar 
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fopes, and of ferpentine curves applied alike with perpetust 
recurrence to the courfe of the gravel walk, the outline of the 
wood, and the fweep of the lake and of the river. 

Mr. P. while he reprehends with frequent, but not unmerited 
feverity, the uninterefting monotony which has thus been dif. 
fufed over many places ornamented by the hand of modern 
improvement, judicioufly diftinguifhes between the proper ufé 
and the entire profeription of {moothnefs, continuity ef furface, 
undulation, ferpentine Imes, and diftin@tnefs of boundary. He 
— that the purpofe ot his firft volume, as of the prefent, is 
to {how, 


** not that thefe qualities are by any means to be abandoned of 
neglected, but that there are {iriking effects and attractions in thofe of 
a totally oppofite nature: and that both muft be mixed in various de 
grees, im order to produce that beauty of combination, which is dif. 
played in the choicelt works of art and of nature.” P. xvi- 


This purpofe, with others collateral to it, he now profecutes 
in three feparate Ellays. 
“he firft Effay is on Artificial Water and its Banks. 


*¢ The art here confifts,” Mr. P. obferves, ‘* (by no means an eafy 
art) in preferving @ general play and conne€tion of outhine, yet vasied 
by breaks and inlets of different heights and characters: it confifts ia 
avoiding famenefs, and infipid curves, yet in no lefs carefully phe 
fuch frequent and diftinét breaks, as trom a different caufe, would di 
figure the outline.” P, 26, 


For the ftudy of the varied tints of broken foil, the half 
uncovercd ftenes, the ledges of rock, the twifted roots, the 
Overnhanging margin, the combination of forett-trees with une 
derwood, and all the other irregularities, by a happy mixture 
of which with each other, and with gentle flopes, and {mooth 
vegeiauion, the banks of natura} lakes and rivers are decorated, 
he reters the land{cape- gardener to the great prototype, Nature 


«© Where the profefled aim is that of imitating a river, furely thofe 
circumftances which give fuch effeet, variety, and naturalnefs to riven, 
oaght not to be profcribed. ~ On the contrary, the improver ought 0 
make them the object of his fearch, his ftudy, and his imitation, not 
cnly on lakes and rivers, but wherever there are rich and varied banks; 
for we mull be (ure that water and reflection woulddouble their beat 
ties. All fuch banks afford ftudies for painters, either alone, of com 
bined with water; but without fome variety of tint in their accom: 
paniments, rivers, ether in nature or painting, would be roft infipid 
object i’ ae 36. : 

Refpecting the conftruation of the banks of artificial watefy 
Mr. P. fubjoins many praétical obfervations worthy of the ale 
tcntion of the improver ; he juflly condemns the anes 
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tom of regarding the extent of the water rather than its ac- 
companiments 5 and inter[perfes ufeful remarks on picturefque 
fimplicity, richnefs, concealment, and conneétion, 

We mutt, however, mention two points {tated in this Effay, 
concerning which we cannot accord with the writer. 


« In one opinion,” fays Mr. P. « Iam more and more confirmed 5 
namely, that the character of a lake, and not that of a river, fhould in 
moft.cafes be the object of imitation.” P, 88. 


We admit that an imitative lake, well fituated and formed, 
and of an adequate extent, poffefles charms fuperior to thofe of 
an imitative river ; and if the grounds to be improved afford 
the opportunity of floating fome fortunate hollow, where two 
or more wooded vallies meet, a lake, difappearing in different 
parts as it winds round the feet of the hills, will be equally 
beautiful and appropriate. But in ordinary fituations a decent 
refemblance of a principal reach, with one or two fubordinate 
revivals of a river, is much more ealily attainable, and ufually 
more in character, Uniefs you are particularly favoured by 
local circum{tances, the expence necellary to elevate your lake 
above the rank of a mere pool is extreme ; and the difgufting 
formality of an immenfe head, generally fets pi@turefque difci- 
pline at defiance. Again, Mr. P. feems to recommend (p. £12) 
the planting of flags and bulrufhes fome way into the lake, as 
a method of gratlually obfcuring its termination. We rememe 
ber too well the exquifite lines, 


Non illic canna paluftris, 
Non fteriles ulvz, nec acuta cufpide junci, 


to be advocates for an ambiguous mixture of a fpecies of ve- 
getation, which fuggefts the ideas, not of the fparkling pebbles 
and lucid chryftal of natural lakés, but of a muddy bottom, 
of impure water, of a pool! degenerating into a plafhy {wamp. 

The fecond and fhorte(t of the Eflays is on Decorations near 
the Houfe. In the outfet, and elfewhere, Mr. P. without rea- 
fon, condemns the author of the Englith Garden, for making 
fimplicity the arbitrefs of improvement. he tenor of Ma- 
fon's rules, and the practical illuftration of them in his fourth 
book, fhow that the arbitrating power of fimplicity was not in- 
tended to exclide the utmoft richnefs of propef ornaments 
Judicioufly placed ; but was wifely intended to be a fecurity 
againft ambiticfa ornamenta, ornaments exceflive in degree, or 
incungruous in kind or in fituations Mr. P. in avowing his 
error, teal or fuppofed, in deftroying an antique garden of his 
own, exhibits candour. We cannot extend this praife to the 

ceeding political remarks (p. 152). “Lhe introduétion of 
Kkea thein 
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them is forced ; and they feem defigned to bear an invidioug 
reference to the exilting adminiltration. As an abftra& pro- 
pofition, itis undoubtedly true that minifters, who have plunged 
their country into unjuft and unneceflary wars, might do well 
to record a confeflion of their guilt: and it is equally true, 
though Mr. P. has omitted to notice the trath, that a confeffion 
of guilt would be a ‘* teftament politique” no lefs becoming 
fuch oppofitions as have endangered their country, by an unpa- 
triotic refiltance to wars that were juft and neceffary. 
The leading principle inculcated in this Eflay, namely, that a 
houfe may fitly be connected by archite&tural decorations with 
the garden, is certainly juft; and many of Mr. P.’s obfervations 
on the modes of applying that principle are judicious: yet we 
cannot but think him fomewhat too partial to terraces, jets 
d’eau, and ftatues. Not that we defpotically profcribe any of 
thefe appendages. A terrace, ferving as a platform to a grand 
and ancient edifice, may be magnificent and in place. Remove 
it further, and the evils of its formality can fcarcely fail to pre- 
ponderate. An upright fountain, proje€ted from a fuitable 
{truéture, may be an appropriate archite@tural ornament in the 
public fquare of a city, or the court of a palace: {tation it 
among trees and vegetation, and its unnatural effect (for jets 
d’eau are totally unknown to nature in England, whatever may 
be the cafe in Iceland) will be offenfive. Even in the highly 
embellifhed flower-garden (p. 187) a ftream gufhing like the 
Fons Blandufie from a {tony cleft, richly overhung, in con 
formity to the genius of the fpot, with kalmias and rhododen- 
drons, and trailing plants of beautiful leaf and bloom, would 
be more captivating than if fquirted into the air from a deco- 
rated fhrine, and received intoa marble ciftern. With refped 
to {tatucs, their unfheltered appearance accords fo little with 
our climate, that nothing but the vicinity of archite€ture re 
conciles us to their occurrence out of doors. When they are 
placed in a garden, they commonly feem as if they had firayed 
out of their knowledge: and when we fee Hercules himf 
with his face green from weather-ftains, and his limbs over 
fpread with lichens, we feel a fympathecic inclination to! 
him an umbrella. 

The third Effay treats of Archite€ture and Buildings, as ¢0o 
ne&ted with fcenery. Mr. P. enlarges on the fuperior beauty 
of a manfion, rifing pre-eminent amidft inferior appendage 
with its lines broken from different points of view, by fome 
trees growing near it, when contrafted with the fquare, naked 
edifices which are not uncommon ; and confirms his opinion, 
referring to the happy combinations of trees and _ 
up 
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difplayed in the productions of eminent painters. He com- 
plains of the little attention fhown, ina pi€turefque light, to 
the fummits of modern buildings ; difcriminates, on the prin- 
ciples laid down in his former volume, between the grand, the 
beautiful, and the pi€turefque, as relating to his prefent fubje@; 
dwells at great length on the different {pecies of architedRine 
preferred by the feveral great matters of painting, in thefe com- 
pofitions ; and concludes with diftin&t and detailed obfervations 
sefpeCting bridges, cottages, and villages. 

As a fpecimen of Mr. P.’s ftyle, we fele& from this Effay 
the following extracts, chiefly becaufe they relate to a celebrated 
Englith Rrefurts by an Englifh artift. 


«« Sir Jofhua Reynolds is, I believe, the firft who has done juftice to 
the architeéture of Vanbrugh, by fhewing that it was not a mere fan- 
tattic ftyle, without any other object than that of fingularity, but that 
he worked on the principles of painting, and has produced the moft 
painter-like effects.” P. 251. 


In walking about Blenheim, 1 have been repeatedly ftruck with 
the excellence of the principle difplayed by Vanbrugh, inall that regards 
the fummit, whatever objections may be made to many of the parts in 
detail, Wherever the {malleft portion of it was to be feen, and from 
whatever quarter, whether between, or above trees, the grandeur, riche 
nefs, and variety of it, never failed to make a {trong impreflion, and to 
fuggeit to me, how infipid a bit of flated roof and a detached chimney, 
would have been in the fame view. It certainly appears to be the moft 
obvious of all reflections, that as the higheft part of an object is the 
moft feen, the form of it fhould be the moft ftudied ; but look at our 
houfes, and you would fuppofe that it had feldom occurred to the 
builders, or that it was confidered by them as a matter of little confe- 
quence, On this fubje¢t we have received an important leffon, from 
one whom Swift has reprefented, as an architect, not only without 
lecture, but without thought*. 

“ Vanbrugh’s aim in ype the fummit of Blenheim, was to 
produce richnefs and variety, and {till to preferve the idea of maflive- 
nefs; and where an artift of genius has any point ftrongly in view, and 
purfues it with enthufiafm, he will generally go beyond the mark : 
what he does produce, however, will not have that worft of faults, in- 
fipidity. The enthafiafm of Michael Angelo, which produced the 
— and moft ftriking attitudes, at other times led him to twift the 

uman figure into fuch fingular and capricious forms, as border on ca- 
ncatura: fo Vanbrugh, by purfuing his favourite ideas, may have 
made fome of the parts more broken, or more maffive (efpecially in the 
fummit) than was neceflary for his own purpofes; but his defects fhould 
be correéted, like thofe of Michael Angelo, by a Raphael in architec. 
ture, not by a Carlo Marat ; and even then, though the ftyle would be 
parer, and altogether more excellent, it might lofe fomething of ori- 
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inal character ; and of that, perhaps, infeparable mixture of excel. 
Fencies and blemifhes, which fometimes appear to belong to each other, 
and to itrengthen the general effect. 

** Ie was natural that Vanbrugh fhould fucceed in thofe points, to 
which he facrificed fo many other confiderations ; but for that degree 
of richnefs and diveriitv in the fummits, which accords with greater 
purity and elegance, and for the enchanting effects of thofe fummits 
when mixed with trees and fcenery, we mult have recourfe to the pic- 
tures of the great mafters, and to many of the magnificent villas in 
Italy, and in other countries, where our tafte for laying every thing 
open, has not prevailed. ‘Thofe who have no opportunity of examin- 
ing the real buildings, may yet, from the numeroas reprefentations of 
them, and from the various architeétural inventions and combinations 
difplayed in the works of painters, find mane of a number of dif 
ferent gradations, from the moft {pleudid and varied {ummits, to the 
flat root with plain unadorned parapets. Allof them have their dif- 
tinct characters of grandeur, of variety, of richnefs, of elegance, or of 
fimplicity ; from which the judicious architect, and the judicious 
painter, will felect what fuits the idea they mean to imprefs.” P. 263, 

The fpecific remarks which we have already made, fufh- 
ciently dhow our general opinion of the work. Though 
we do not allent in every point, we think it highly deferving of 
the contideration of improvers, and of thofe who employ im 
provers, We thould have read the anecdote, p. 243, note, 
with more fatisfaGion, had Mr. P. thought proper to omit the 
profane expletive. We teel it our duty to obferve generally, 
that nothing is altronger fymptom of a want of habitual and due 
reverence forthe Deity, than the ufe of fuch expretlions, The 
language of Mr. P. is, in general, eafy and accurate. We 
ineet, however, with the folecifm “ Jeffers”? with * frait (nate 
raw) lines’; ‘* frart timbers,” inftead of firatght , and ft+ 
peatedly with the phrafe ** made-water,” a moft inelegant 
term, Which we hope Tafte will expunge from its varabus 
lary. 
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Longman and Rees. 1799. 


Pals publication is profefledly in imitation of thofe which 
have been known both in France and Germany, under the 
title of Almanacks of the Mufes. We are further informed, 
that many of thefe Poems have already been printed in the Afar 
ing P.A, and that it is the intention of the editor to publith 
annually a fimilar volume. ‘The names which eccur ate very 
familiar to the readers of modern poetry, and are thofe of Dyeh 


pouthey, Charles Lloyd, Mrs, Opie, Cottle, and Beddoes. 
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The poems are very varions, in their flyle, fobjo&s, and me- 
sits. Many are entitled to commendation, though not of the 
hicheft kind; all are fufficiently correét; and though none are 


fublime, afew are beautrful. 


hofe of Mrs. Opie are remark- 


able for a chafte fimplicity, and are, ia our opinion, much the 
belt. We fubjoin a few fpecimens. 


« Lo Mr. Opie, om bis having painted for me the Pitture of Mr. Twi. 


By Mrs. O pie. 


Hail to thy pencil! well its glowing art 


Has trac’d thofe features painted on my heart: 
Now, tho’ in diftant {cenes fhe foon will rove, 


Still fhall 1 here behold the friend 1 love ; 


Still fee that fmile “ endearing, artlefs, kind,” 
The eye’s mild beam that fpedks the candid mind, 


Which, fportive oft, yet fearful to offend, 


Ry humour charms, but never wounds a friend. 


But in my breatt contending feelings rife, 


While this lov’d femblance fafcinates my eyes ; 
Now pleas’d, I mark the painter's {kilfwl line, 
Now jov, becaufe the fkill 1 mark was thine: 
And while } prize the gif? by thee beftow’d, 
My heart proclaims, I’m of the giver | 
‘Thus pride and friendfhip war with equal ftrife, 
And now the #x1 Bw exults, and now the Wire.” 


“© Ode to the Rewer Cam. By George Dyer. 


While yon fky-lark warbles high, 
While yon ruftic whiftles gay, 
“On thy banka, oh Cam, I lie; 
Mufetul pour the penfive lay. 
Willowy Cam, thy ling’ring ftream 
Suits too well the thoughtful breaf, 
Languor here might love to dream, 
Sorrow here might figh to reft. 


Near yon { 


he’s tap’ring height, 


Beauteous ‘Fa/ia thou art laid, 
I could Knger thro’ the night, 

Still to mourn: thee, lovely maid { 
In yon garden fancy reads, 

** Sopbrow ftrays.no longer here :” 
Then again my bofom bleeds; 

Then 1 drop the filent tear, 


Hoary Cam! fteal flow along! 
Near yon defolated grove 
Sleep the partners of my fong ; 


‘There with them I wont to rove, 


proud, 
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He the youth of faireit fame, 
Haften’d to an early tomb; 
Friendfhip thall record his name, 

Pity mourn his haplefs doom. 


Hark! I hear the death-bell found ! 
There another fpirit fled ! 

Stull mine ears the tidings wound ; 
Philo flumbers with the dead. 

Well he knew the critic’s part ; 
Shakefpeare’s name to him was dear, 

Kind and gentle was his heart, 
Now again | drop a tear. 


Bending fad befide thy ftream, 
While I heave the frequent figh, 
Do thy rippling waters gleam 
Sympathetic murm’ring by ? 
Then, oh Cam! wiil I return, 
Hail thy foothing ftream again, 
And as viewing Judia’s urn, 
Grateful biel thee in my ftrain, 





Still there are who raptur’d view, 
Scenes which youthful hopes endear, 
Where they Science learn to woo, 
Still they love to wander here. 
Peace they meet in ev’ry grove ; 
Lives again the rapt’rous fong ; 
Sweetly fportive ftill they rove, 
Cam! thy fedgey banks along. 


Stately ftreams, and glens, and lakes, 
They can leave to Scotia’s plains ; 
Mountains hoar, and vales and brakes, 
They refign to Cambrian {wains, 
But thefe placid fcenes full well 

Suit the quiet mufing breatt : 
Here if Fancy may not dwell, 
Science fhall delight to reft.”” 


«© Sonc. By Mrs, Orie. 


Think not while gayer fwains invite 

Thy feet, dear girl, to Pleafure’s bowers, 
My faded form fhall meet thy fight, 

And cloud my Laura’s fmiling hours. 


Thou art the world’s delighted gueft, 
And all the young admire is thine ; 

Then I'll not wound thy gentle breatt, 

By numb'ring o’er the wounds of mine. 
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I will not fay how well, how long, 
This faithful heait has figh’d tor thee, 
But leave the happier {wains among 
Content, if thou cot€ated be, 


But Laura, fhould Misfortune’s wand 
Bid all thy youth’s gay vifions fly, 
From thy foft cheek the rofe command, 

And torce the luftre from thine eye ; 


Then, thoughtlefs of my own diftrels, 
I'll hafte thy comforter to prove ; 

And Laura fhall my friendfbip blefs, 
Altho’, alas! fhe fcorns my Jove.” 


‘© Tap Wet or Sr. Keyrne. 


e« | know not whether it be worth the reporting, that there isin Corn- 
wall, near the parifh of St. Neot’s, a well, arch’d over with the 
robes of four kinds of trees, withy, oak, elm,and ath, dedicated to 
St. Keyne, The reported virtue of the water is this, that whetheg 
hufband or wife come firft to drink thereof, they get the maftery 
thereby. FuLLER. 


A well there is in the weft-country, 

And a clearer one never was {een ; 
There is not a wife in the weft.count 

But has heard of the well of St. Keyne. 


An oak and an elm-tree ftand befide, 
. And behind does an afh-tree grow ; 
And a willow from the bank above 
Droops to the water below. 


A traveller came to the well of St. Keyne, 
Pleafant it was to his eye, 

For from cock.crow he had been travelling, 
And there was not a cJoud in the ky. 


He drank of the water fo cool and clear, 
For thirfty and hot was he; 

And he fat down upon the bank, 
Under the willow-tree. 


There came a man from the neighb’ring town, 
At the well to fill his pail, 

On the well-fide he refted it, 
And bade the ftranger hail. 


Now art thou a batchelor ftranger ? quoth he ; 
For an if thou hatt a wife, 

The happieft draught thou haft drank this day, 
That ever thou didft in thy life. 
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Or has your good woman, if one you have, 
In Cornwall ever been? 

For an if the have, I’ll venture my life 
She has drank of the well of St. Keyne. 


i have left a good woman whe never was here, 
The ftranger he made reply, 

But that my draught fhould be better for that, 
I pray you anfwer me why. 

St. Keyne, quoth the countryman, many a time, 
Drank of this cryftal well, 

And hefore the angel fummoned her 
She laid on the water a fpcll. 


If the hufband of this gifted well 
Shall drink before his wife, 

A happy man thenceforth is he, 
For he thall be mafter for life. 


But if the wife thould drink of it firft, 
God help the hufband then ! 

The ftranger ftoopt to the well of St. Keyne, 
And drank of the waters again. 


You drank of the well, I warrant, betimes ? 
He to the countryman faid ; 

But the countryman fmil’d as the flranger fpake, 
And fheepifhly fhook his head. 


I haften’d as foon as the wedding was done, 
And left my wife in the ick ; 

But !’faith fhe had been wifer than me, 
For fhe took a bottle to church.” 


We are not furprifed nor much offended at meeting, in the 
performances of young authors, high-flown notions of liberty, 
or extravagant efufions of wire-drawn fenfibility. We 
therefore are contented te fmile, without cenfure, at different 

aflages to be found in this volume; which we do not think 
it worth while to fpecify. “There are fome good parodies on 
the ballad of Alonzo the Brave and the fair Imogene. The 
mock Elegies of Mr. Shufficbottom, are well-imagined, and 
happily executed. The Infcription for the Monument at Old 
Sarum, is no better than the*effufion of a fchool-boy ; the 
verfes on the Ivy, and the alarm for the dangers to which our 
Conflitution is expofed, are equally puerile ; but, on the whole, 
the colletion is ingenious and agrecable, 
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Art. V. Zhe Hiffory of Devonfbire. By the Rev, Richard 
Polwhele, Sc. Fe. Vol. Ll. Part I. 


(Concluded from val, xiii. p. 423.) 
w= are this month enabled, after a longer interval of delay 


than we could have wifhed, to refume our obfervations 
on the Hiftory of Devonfhire, undertaken by Mr. Polwhele; 
an author, to whofe genius we have often had an opportunity 
of paying our tribute of commendation, and who appears, 
from the work before us, to unite to that genius the very im- 
portant qualities of induftry and perfeverance. Should dif- 
ferent parts of this Hiltory poflefs different degrees of merit, 
or be chequered with traces of imperfection, who can won- 
der, when he contiders the difficulties infeparable from fuch 


an undertaking? When we recolleét of what a multifarious — 


affemblage of materials a provincial Hiftory is compofed, what 
a wide field of enquiry it opens, what a variety of information, 
appertaining to different and unconnetted fciences, it prefles 
into its fervice ; when we confider, that it demands from the 
author not only fedentary lucubrations at home, but alfo bodily 
labour an@ active inveftigation abroad ; that it compels him, 
not only to wade through many a long and tedious record of 
antiquity, but alfo to pafs o’er' 
many a region dolorous, 
O’er many a frozen, many a ficry Alp, 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and fhades-—_—~ 

that he may fee with his own eyes the country which he has 
undertaken to defcribe, and make an accurate report of the 
works of Nature and Art fcattered abroad throughout an ex- 
tenfive province; when all thefe difficulties and difcourage- 
ments are confidered, we confefs Criticifin fhould difarm here 
felf of fome part of her feverity, and of all that faftidioufe 
nefs which weuld require perfection in a fpecies of work, 
wherein perfection is fcarcely attainable. It is indeed our 
Opinion, that the Hiftory of a large County is an undertaking 
which exceeds the grafp of any one man's ability, If we 
were afked, ** How fuch a Hiftory fhould be written ?” we 
fhould anfwer, that it ought to be the joint-produétion of fe- 
veral men ; ‘that it fhould confift of a contribution from the 
induftry and talents of various perfons, refpe€tively qualified 
for particular departments of f{cience, Here, as in the arts, 
We thould fee the great adyantages which are to be oars 
rom 
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from the divifion of labour. Each writer would be enabled to 
contribute his portion to the common ftock with eafe and fg 
tisfaction to himfelf, and we might then repofe with conf. 
dence on that information, the accuracy of which would be 
guaranteed to us by the competence of the feveral communi. 
cators. In arte (ua cuique perito credendum elt. 

Some one indeed of thefe affociates fhould not only labour 
himfelf in his particular province, but fhould fuperintend: the 
progrefs and execution of the whole work. Like the mafler 
artiit, who adjufts the wheels and pinions, which feparate work. 
men have manufactured, and combines them into a complete 
watch, or other machine, he fhould colle, revife, and arran 
the detached materials, and give the Jalt polith to the whole, by 
imparting to it the uniformity of defign and diction of one 
performance. A Hiftory of a County, thus methodically exe. 
cuted, would be a fource of genuine information, and would 
be appealed to as authority. The part relating to its antiqui- 
tics being a portion of our national hiftory, brought forward 
into nearer view, and magnified into importance, by becoming 
a particular fubjeé?, would be examined with {crupulous accu. 
racy and minutene({s of detail; 1t would, therefore, be a check 
upon gencral hiftory, and would tend to difcover and eftablith 
truth, by cutting off (if we may be allowed the expreffion) the 
entail of thofe miftakes and mifreprefentations, which biftor 
rian has been ufed to inherit and tranfmie to hiftorian, The 
part relating to its Natural Hiltory weuld contain an accurate 
reprefentation of the {tate of phyfical knowledge at a given 
period, illuftrated by facts and examples, which are furnithed 
by a particular province, 

But fuch a mode of conduéting a provincial Hiftory is rather 
to be wifhed in theory, than expected to take place in pradiice; 
for where thall we find perfons thus qualified and thus difpofed ? 
if indolence, and the arse Bae 5 of patronage, and mort 
engaging occupations, fcarcely permit one individual in man 
years to {tep forward to fuch an arduous tafk, the chances wi 
be multiplied ftill further again(t the co-operation of different 
perfons in a work, where the profit and the fame to be ob- 
tained bear no proportion to the rifk and the difficulty it mM 
volves. 

Mr. Polwhele has had no profeffed coadjutors in his labo- 
rious undertaking, but he has judicioufly availed himfelf of the 
affittance of thofe perfons, who might be willing to communt- 
cate it; and the notes, which are numerous, give us the iM 
formation which he has thus obtained, and, for the moft pary 
in the very words of his correfpondents. Still, however, W® 
may confider all the boldnefs and energy of the eaterprilt 
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pelonging exclufively to himfelf ; for, with refpect to the rifk 
and the refponfibility which he may have incurred in thus giv- 
ing up his time and talents to the fervice of the public, we are 
informed he ftands alone. But we truft that a generous and 


difcerning public will never fuffer fuch a man to be fo eme, 


ployed, without extending to him protection and encourage. 
ment by a liberal patronage. 

We have made thefe preliminary remarks, in order to fet the 
merit of Mr. Polwhele, both as to the proje& and the execu- 
tion of this work, in a confpicuous point of view ; and we 
truft that, by laying before our readers the difficulties with 
which he muft have f{truggled, we fhall induce them to account 
for fome inaccuracies and imperfections, which we, in the 
courfe of our obfervations on the Natural Hiftory df Devon- 
fhire, may incidentally notice. 

Natural Hiftory has advanced, within a few years, with 
aftonifhing rapidity, and has advanced with a firm ttep, clear- 
ing away, in its progrefs, all vague and indefinite generalities, 
and contenting itfelf alone with accuracy and precifion, in the 
arrangement and defcription of the fubjects of which it treats. 

The geologift has been furnifhed with a number of new 
faéts, which afford him a firmer and more extenfive bafis on 
which he may erect his theories. Botany has been refcued 
from the trifling reveries of the old herbalifts by the indultry 
and acutenefs of the Northern Naturalift, Linnzus. That 
great man has embodied and difciplined our knowledge con- 
cerning plants into a regular fcience, which he has brought 
forward into prominency, and recommended to general notice, 
by the luminous arrangement and beautiful fimplicity of his 
fyftem. If we takea view of Mineralogy, we thall find that 
k has at leaft kept pace with the other branches of Natural 
Hiltory, if it has not outftripped them, in their rapid advances 
towards perfection. The methodical analyfis of the confti- 
went ingredients of minerals, which was firft adopted by Berg- 
man and Schecle, has been carried on, with increafing zeal and 
fuccefs, by various fcientific perfons, to the prefent times, 
when Klaproth hath fhown us what it is poffible for fagacity 
and diligence to effeét in mineralogical inveftigation. While 
knowledge has been thus acquired of the component parts and 
eflenual properties of all the different fub{tances of the mine- 
tal kingdom, the Wernerian School has watched over every ex- 
ternal variation that occurs in them, with minute fcrupulofity ; 
fo that there i, {carcely a tingle foffil-fub(tance, which has not 
its place and charaéter fcientifically affigned unto it, by the con- 
current teftimony of chemical analyfis and external configura- 
tion. Mineralogical travels haye been undertaken, mineralo- 
gical 
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gical maps of countries executed, and mineralogical cabinets 
have been opened with an avidity regardiefs alike of laboug . 
and expence. 

The number of learned Societies which have been inf. 
futed and encouraged in different countries, have, no doubt, 
tended to promote this influx of phylical knowledge ; and 
from thefe, as refervoirs, it has been diffuled, in eafy channels, 
throughout the civilized world, 

To apply this valt accumulation of various knowledge to 
the app: arance and produ@tions of Nature, throughout an ex. 
tenfive province, is the talk which Mr. Polwhele has under. 
taken ; and, we muft confefs, that it is no trifling tatk: ine 
deed, he modeftly profeffes the prefeat volume tobe only a fetch 
of the Natural Hiftory of Devonfhire. 

The firft chapter of Mr. Polwhele’s Hiftory contains a ge. 
rieral defcription of the county ; a mere outline of its extent 
and comparative fuperficies. 

The fecond chapter treats of the Air and Weather. Mr. 
Polwhele here ftands forth as an advocate in behalf of his fub- 
ject, againit the calumnies of thofe who call Devonthirea 
rainy county, 


‘* That we have a greater quantity of rain,” fays he, * in Devon. 
fhire and Cornwall than the reit of the ifland, is afferted ; but I do not 
believe it to be fact. In that year of uncommon drought, 1723, De 
vonfhire fuflered as much for want of moifture as any part of Eng. 
Jand.”—** In the year 1752, which was one of our moifteft fummers 
throughout England, a greater quantity of rain fell in London than in 
Plymouth, according to an eftimate made in both places.” P. 7. 


Now, in order to determine the point in queftion, we do not 
think that any remarkably dry or wet feafons, which have been 
prevalent throughout the kingdom, fhould have been fele@ted ; 
our conclufious ought rather to be founded upon the ave- 
rage quantity of rain which falls, in the particular county, in @ 

iven number of years, compared with what falls during the 
hd period in other counties. With this view we could 
have wifhed, that Mr. Polwhele had given us a journal of the 
heights of the barometer and thermometer, as well as of the 
rain-gauge, for a much longer period than he hasdone.  _ 

As we expe€ted, Mr. Polwhele’s genius frequently fhows 1t- 
felf even in the trammels which he has impofed upon it, and 
his defcriptive powers enliven the dull monotony of technical 
detail, Asa proof of this, we exhibit to our readers a ftriking 
picture, which he has fketched of a {torm, pp. 7 and 8, 


« The ftorm that marked the 27th of November, 1703, Was a 
tended with awful confequences to the weftern counties, It pe 
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shout ten o’clock at night, and violently increafing, rofe to its full wd 
about three in the morning. -Its ravages, at this crifis, were dreadful. 
Fhe morning light fetved only to render its devattations vifible. They 
met the eye wherever it tarned, through a difmal extent of profpect. 
Trees of a vait fize, blown up by the roots, houfes thrown down or 
uncovered, and ehurches laid quite open, particulaply omthe northern 
heights—fuch were the objcéts, that either prefented themfelves, on the 
joads, or in the towns, and villages of Devonfhire. Im this calamity, 
Tivertor had no inconfulerable fhare. Mot of its houfes were unroof- 
ed, many of them demolifhed, and fcarcely a building efcaped anin- 
jured. In the neighbouring woods fome of the largeft foreft-trees 
were driven down the hills, exhibiting the wildeft features of ruin. To 
heighten the fcene of horror, daily intelligence of fhipwrecks arrived, 
whilit great numbers of dead bodies were wafhed upon the coaits from 
Hull to the Land’s End, But the deftruction of the Edyftone light- 
houfe will long fix the memory of that dreadful night. Its architect, 
Mr. Winflanley, had often wifhed to contemplate a ttorm from his light- 
houfe, imagining, that the flability of his fabric was proof againit the 
elements. He had his wifh; but the violence of the weather increafmg 
toa womlerful degree, his refolution forfook hint, and he made fignals 
for help. No boat, however, could venture off the fhore; and neither 
tight-houfe, nor its architect wereany more feen, “bhe morning open- 
ed on the bare rock !” 


We cannot refrain from making fome obfervations on am 
expreffion that occurs in a note to p. 8, which was communi 
cated to the author. This note contains an accownt of acala- 
mitous event which happened off the coat, after a ftormy night, 
when two men perifhed from the cold, ‘* The death of the 
men,” fays the writer, * was certainly promoted by fleep: fleep, 
brought on by cold, is eternal.” At this time, when our Athe- 
iftical neighbours have decreed death to be an eternal fleep, Mr. 
Polwhcle fheuld have fuppreffed this thoughtlefs expreffion of 
his correfpondent. Mbp we acquit the writer of intending 
to convey any {ceptical infimuation jn this expreffion, we are 
clear that it ought not to have been admitted. “Terms and 
phrafes are by no means matters of harmlefs indifference. Our 
enemies certainly have not thought them fo, but have en- 
ltted them in their fervice, and with too much fuccefs, We 
would therefore be unremittingty vigilant againft the introduc- 
tion of French terms and allufions, which, by creeping into 
common ufe, may render fuch opinions and ations familiar, 
25 we ou; ht ever to regard with all the energy of our frrf im- 
prefions of horror and deteftation. 

Chapter the third treats of Springs—Rivers—Harbours— 
and the Sea~~and, firft of all, Mr. Polwhele notices fuch fprings 
as are diftinguifhed either for purity or medicinal virtues. “ In 
one of the coal-pits,” Mars P. informs us, “ in the Heathfield, 
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** there is a large pool, the water of which on immerfing the 
hand into it, feels even at the extremities of the pool as warm 
as fome of the Bath fpringss On my communicating thefe 
particulars to two ingenious correfpondenis, the firft obferves, 
+ is this fact ¢ Surely there never can be a {pring there as warm 
as thofeat Bath, and unknown and hid :n obfcurity to the day,” 
« To which I anfwer, that it certainly isa fa&; I myfelf faw it 
and felt it,” p. 17. Why did not Mr. P. convince this {cepa 
tical correfpondent, by bringing his tepid {pring to the telt of 
the thermometer ! 

As a fpecimen of Mr. Polwhele’s account of rivers,’ we ex. 
tract the following patlage, p. 23. 


«* Let us now proceed to Dartmoor, where many of our rivers take 
their rile—The firft river that claims our notice is the Teign, which 
rifes in rwo heads near Gidleigh—Its courfe is nearly north and fouth, 
fometimes through an open moor-ftone, and then a finely wooded 
country. It is often pent up in deep and narrow vallies, whence the 
found of its waters may be heard at a confiderable diftance: and its 
roar is heightened by its rocky bottom. It is increafed at every tum 
by brooks defeending from thofe combs, which terminate in the heights 
ot Haldon, and the downs of Bridford and Hennock. ‘The country, 
through which it paffes, is full of rocks, ’till it approaches Bovey 
‘Tracey, when it glides over a flat marfhy ground, and rolling under 
Teign-bridge, fpreads itfelf into a broad thallow channel, and thus 
yuns on without interruption to the fea.” 


Here is much accuracy of detail, united to a chalte fimpli; 
city of defcription. 

Mr. Polwhele, in p. 33, fteps a little out of his way, to give 
us his opinion concerning the tides. The common theory, 2s 
far as it relates to {pring and neap-tides, he allows to be beaus 
tiful and fatisfa@ory ; but he thinks it deficient on many 
confiderations as to the daily tides. ‘* That tides,” fays he, 
« do not asife from the influence of the moon, but are caufed by 
polar inundations, is a much niore probable doétrine.” As we 
are old-fafhioned people, we cannot, without regret, fee the 
moon, {tripped in fo /ummary a way of her long a undifputed 
authority; nor can we, without aftonifhment, conceive it pofli- 
ble, that the whimfical reveries of St. Pierre*, or philofophers 
of his ftamp thould, in Mr. Polwhele’s opinion, fuperfede the 
demonftrations of our immortal Newton. 

The general contents of the fourth chapter are, 1. A View 
of the Country. 2. SoilandStone. 3. Strata next the Sur 
face. 4. Difpofition of the Strata. 5. Native and extrane- 
ous Foffils—Geological RefleQions—Deluges—Volcanos— 
Earthquakes. 


———— ee ee 


* See our anfwers to this fancital author, in the tenth volume 
the Britifh Criuc, pp. 126, apd 249. The 
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The firft {eAtion, which profeffes to give us a general view 
of the country, is unmethodical and confuled, and breaks 
in upon fubjects which fhould have been referved for a fub- 
fequent divifion, The fe@tions which defcribe the foil and 


(trata, give us very interefting information, perfpicuoufly de- > 


tailed. 


Of the different forts of foil in Devonthire, the moft re- 


markable, as well as moft fertile, isa deep red loam, which, in 
fome of the fouthern parts of the county, fpreais over large 


difrids, and, in “others, fhows itflf in veins and detached: 


patches, amidft the other foils. ‘* The bafis of the countrv, 
or what lies below the-foil, confilts almoft univerfally of fchiftus, 
except in the places occupied by marble and by lava, under the 
different forms of granite, bafaltes, and whinftone.” . P. 48. 

Amongett the ftones of the country, a correfpondent mentions 
« akind of opaque quartze, called in this country whiteacre 
fone, this feems to be water deprived cf its principle of flu- 
idity.” ‘The writer of this note, we believe, will find it diti- 
cult to bring many perfons over to his opinion, with refpect to 
the origin of this tone, 

Mr. Polwhele is a decided fupporter of what has been called 
the Plutonic Syftem; which refers the origin of many mine- 
rals to fire, He mentions therefore granite, bafaltes, and 
whinttone, as ‘* Lava under different forms.” As this is a 


very curious fubje&t, we fhall make an extra from that pare 
of the work which treats of lavas, p. 62. 


‘« The {pecies of rock, which I mentioned as appearing out of the 
fchiftus in many places to the’ north of the city, is a lava of a fine 
granulated texture, and of a purplifh colour, intermixed with minute 
white particles: it palverizes red. It contains a number of white 
cryftallizations, with which it is {potted : they are of a circular form, 
Che part of the rock, which lies deep in the earth, is of fo hard and 
compact a nature, as to produce fome fcintillations with fleel: the 
white {pots being in general caleargous, effervefce with acids, ‘That 
part of the rock, fituated near the furface, is of a porous and fotter 
texture, and not effervefcent : and what has been expofed to the wea- 
ther, inftead of having white cryfulline fpots, abounds in numerous 
{mall cavities: and fo mach refembles pumice-ftone, as immediately to 
excite the idea of its being a volcanic production. Indeed it has 
every mark of being fuch, on comparifon with what is acknowledged 
to be volcanic. If fo, ¢* it hath evidently been formed (to ufe a che- 
mical phrafe) via ficcd, or hath been in a ftate of fufion by fire; and 
thofe {mall cavitics, which.give a honey-comb appearance to the lava 
were occafioned by the air- bubbles, that rofe on the farface of the 
melted fluid mafs. If we compare a piece of this fort of lava with 
te coal that is burnt under a furnace, called clinkers, we fhall perceive 
bo difference but in colour, except where the coal is vitrified.” The 
Lt Li . portions 
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portions of lava, that lie deep in the earth, have air-holes filled wik 
fpar and other fubftances, which water, by infinuating itfelf into the 
pores of the ftone, has ay say inthem. ‘The fiflures alfo, obfervable 
in it, are filled with the fame {parry matter, ‘Vhofe parts of the rock 
near the furface have preferved their original appearance. Or, if ever 
the holes were filled with fpar, it has been wafhed out of them by ex 
pofure co the influence of the weather,” 


Again, 

‘© Out of the fchiltes, near Crediton, arifes acompaii hava of g 
purple colour, with kirge cryftals of telt-fpar, amd numerous cryftals 
of pellucid quartz aud black mica, the cavities containing farinaceous 
featite.”” 

We conceive that the Neptuni/?s* may find fufficient mattes 
for cavil and objections in Mr. Polwhele’s account of volcane 
fubftances. “They, who confider the ftones called trap, toad. 
flone, rowley-rag,- whinitone, and bafaltes (to fome of which 
fpecies the lavas defcribed by Mr. Polwhele may potlibly be- 
long) as not having a volcanic origin, will require more proofs 
than thofe which he has,viven, to convince them, that whathe 
calls lavas are really fuch. We could have wifhed, that this 
author had informed us, whether the ftones which he deferibes 
as lavas affeét the magnetic needle, and that he had given us 
the fpecific gravities of fome of them. We fhould recom- 
mend to thofe who have opportunicy, to examine whether 
thefe (lones are analogous to true lavas, in the {mall quantity 
of gas which they yield, according to Dr. Prieltley’s obferv 
tions. We think i by no means improbable, that the difte- 
very. of the prefence of kali in the /eues?, and the lava contalte 
ing it, may hereafter, in fome cafes, lead to a criterion for dif- 
eniminating real from imaginary lavas. We regret, that out 
linits will not allow us to lay before our readers fome extracts 
from Mr. Polwhcle’s accurate and fatisfaory account of the 
Bov: y-coal. ah 

In his account of metallic fubftances, we find a defeription 
of an ore of manganele. 

«© That very rich ore of manganefe, difcovered about thirty year 
fince at Upton Pyne, on the land of Sir Strafford Northcote, appe® 
to bea folid rock of metal. It is found in a ftate of regulus, excep 
where the water and air have come in contatt with it.” P. 72 


We have our doubts, whether manganefe is ever found 10 3 
metallic ftate, even ta fmall quantities, We are therefore if- 
clined to think, that Mr. P. has fallen into a miftake, when he 
ailerts, that this manganefe is * a folid rock of metal, 


that it is ** found in a ttate of regujus.” 
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Among the extraneous foffils, which Mr. P. enumerates, we 
meet with one, which We belicve to be a non-defeript. 


« The mot remarkable extraneous foffil, that was ever found in 
this country, was laely difcovered,” fays Mr, P. ‘* in a bed of ftiff 
clay, on Chapel Farm, in the parit of Cruwys-Morchard. It is 
called felfsl bacon. It is certaialy an animal fabftance, and, if 1 may 
form any judgment of tt, froma large {pecimen, which | immediately 

rocured, 1 think I may fafely pronounce it co have been originally 
bop’s fieh.” P. 74. 

Mr. G. S. Gibbes’s experiments on ‘* the Converfion of 
Animal Subfiances into a fatty Maiter,” publifhed in the Phi- 
lofuphical Tranfadtions, prove that Mr, Polwhele’s conje&ures 
concerning the nature and origin of this fofhl-bacon are well- 
foanded. Fora curious and entertainmg account of the dif- 
covery of this fubitance, we mult refer our readers to the work 
itfelf, pp. 745 75. 

As we fiauer ourfelves that we have awakened the curiofity 
of our readers by the extraéts we have made concerning davas, 
we think ourfelves bound to give them a fpecimen of what 
Mr. Polwhele writes upon the fubjeét of volcanos, 


That our red-loam was produced by a volcano, refembling in 
richnefs, as well as other qualities, the foils of the neighbourhood of 
Vefuvius and Etna, and thofe of other volcanic countries, hath been 
more than once afferted. Many volcanic fubftances can certainly be 
traced, in a line nearly twenty miles from Exeter, and through the 
very diftri€ of the red foil; though at feveral intermediate {paces, in- 
terfefted and infringed by other ftrata of a different origin. That our 
red clay is al{o volcanic, is more than probable, fince this very fubftance, 
which. is diffufed at large, in feveral parts of Devonfhire, is found en- 
clofed in the ftone of Exeter caftle and in the heavitree-ftone. Indeed, 
the cellular lava degenerates into red clay,” P. 77. 


But where, it may be afked, are the volcanos which gave birth 
toall thefe various forts of lava? Mr. P. furnithes us, in the 
bext pape, with a fufficient number of probable ones. 


“ The conical fhape of many of our hills naturally difpofes @ 
fpeftator to form conjeétures refpecting their origin; and with the ape 
pearance of probability, to fuppofe them to have been hills raifed by 

bterraneous fires, which in fome former period of time fubfifted un- 
der them, and to which they were {piracula. ‘The caftle at Exeter was 
prebably the crater of a volcano. But the moft remarkable conical 

ills in the neighbourhood of Exeter, are Knoll-hill, between Alpbin- 
ton and Countefs-wear Bridge; the hill at Exwell, and a hill, we fee 
from Woodbury common looking towards Budleigh. ‘To the fouth of 
Exeter the heights of Hennock afford fufficient evidence of a voleanic 
fic, which « hath fufed in feveral places thofe enormous ledges of 
wron-flone, called Bottor-rock ; as well as other rude heaps of the fame 
Liz | Rone, 
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ftone, that are fcattered on the downs.” Here (fays Mr. Hill of len. 
nock) I have difcovered the cratér of avolcano, Brent-torr and feverg 
other torrs on the welt.fide of the river, are undoubtedly volcanic,” 
¥. 78, 

In this part of Mr. P.’s work, we confeft, that we were dif. 
appomted ; we expeéted a ctrearér number of fats inftead of 
conjeMures and affertions. As thefe hills are chofen to account 
for the volcanic fubitances whith are fcattered over the coun 
try, we could have withed to be informed of more particus 
Jars refpeGling their ftuation, ftrata, form, and other cit. 
cumltances, which might lead us to form a probable opinion 
concerning them. We truit, however, that Mr. Polwhele has 
said enough on this very imerefting fubje@, to cascite the fpini 
Of enquiry in the geologift, and to convince him, that in De. 
vonthire an extentive field is opened to exercife his fagacity ; 
and may it be exercifed unfettered with the trammels of any 
favourite fyflem ! 

‘The fifth chapter contains 2 copious and entertaining cate 
logue of Devonthire plants. Mr. Pulwhele gives us the names 
of feveral gentlemen, and of one lady, from whom he has te 
ceived afhitance ; and the authoritics are, with great candoor 
and propriety, affixed to the names and dcfcription of particular 

’ : 

plants. We are forty to fee a note, in which the author {peaks 
witli fome degree ef farcaftic bitterne!s of certain other gentle 
men, who might alfo have added to the botanical contribution, 
Symptoms of the fame angry fpirit are difcoverable in fome 
other pallages. of this work ; and highly unbecoming do we 
think it, \give a permanency to fach petty provocations an 
petty refgatments, by thus entering them upon record. We 
prefumygehat Mr. Polwhele’s Hiltory of Devonthire will reach 
polterst#'y the author therefore fhould be reminded (if higher 
motives carmor'reftrain him from making fuck a work a we 
hiclefer thefe effulions) that, if he hands down to pofterity 
a memorial of fuppofed negle&t and injury, a ttreng fufpicion 
of a jealous irritability of temper on his part mutt infallibly 
accompany it. We fuggeft this hint to him, from the ref 
We entertain for his abilities and general character. 

We thall fele& a fpecimen of this author’s manner of treat 
ing botanical fubjcets, from Clafs V. 

“ Primsla Veris, the common cowfip. It is found in feveral places 
on the borders of Simerfet. [have obferved the cowflip in the pare 
of Beer and Seaton, particularly at Bovey, where I fawa large 
covered with it, but poflibly it might have been fown in this hems 
thence have {pread over fome ef the circumjacent grounds. io. 
cowilip grows alfo in ‘lalaton panith, and ut Ley hull 10 Peat ; 


, i 
7) ’ ° ’ ad -~ - ¢ seit? o ate ” 
bary."—"* The cowfhip, though fo common in Somerictibire, mis 
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qpany other counties, is here much otherwife. ‘The only plant I have 


met with in a ftate of laxurjant vegetation, was hetween Awlifcombe 
and Buckerel, by the fide of a narrow rivalet, which falls into the 
Otter. L have feen fome very indifferent ones in the vicinity of Axmin- 
fier, and I have been told, that they are not unfrequent’in fome meadows 
vear Henbury-Fort. Mis Burges.”—*t I have feen it very common 
near Axmintter, but ia the north of Devon never, exceptdia the parith 
of Berrynarbor, where cowllips grow moft plentifully, in one fnvall 
field, though not a-figle.plant is to be found in.any of the adjoining 
fields or hedges. So abundant is.the produce of «his, field, that Lam 
informed, that the refor hasbeen enabled to make cowdlip. wine. W. U.”’ 
Were not the feeds fown in this field ?—** The eowflip grows ina hele 
near South Zeal. Wefton.”—Mr. Teimpler, of Lendridge, has feen the 
cowllip near Teigngrace. ‘The fteep cliff about a mile abd half frem 
‘Torkay, where we fee the two openings ‘of Keni’s hele is not only 
covered with brufh-wood, but what ¢ with a profufion of flowers, 
particularly the cowllip.” 


Clafs VIII. Erica vulgaris, common heath, The Danes 
drew an intoxicating liquer fromithe Erica, or heath. Ina 
note, Mr. Polwhele informs us, that 


*« there is a tradition, that the Erica muluflora of Gonhilly Downe 
in Cornwall, arofe from the deng of the little Spanith horfes, which 
were fhipwrecked at the Lizard in the time of Queen Elizabeth ; the 
race of Gonhilly ponies is naw almoft extin&.” 


As Devonfhire is a Cyder county, we fhall extratt the fol- 
lowing account of the apple-tree. ae. 


** The apple trees in the neighbourhood of Totnes have grown to 
an immenfe tize : a fingle tree has been frequently known to bear a toa 
of cyder. There is one at Sharpham, that meafures cight feet feven 
inches in girth, and is thirty feet high: three feet from .the ground it 
Civides into nine branches, the largeft of which meafures three feet 
four inches, Its whole {pread is fixty-four feet. ‘The tree f{pecified 
bas feveral times produced five hogfheads of cyder. It has not bora 
#ny great quantity of apples for eighty years:paft.” 


Chap. VJ. treats of Land-hirds and Water-fowl. Ch. VIT. 
Infe@s. Ch. VIII. Fithes of Rivers, Jakes, and the Sea. 
Ch. IX. Reptiles : and, Ch. X. ‘Quadrupeds, 

7 In thefe Chapters, the readers will find much interctt- 
ing information, and entertainment. As many curious 
lacts in Natural Hiftory are afcertained from the obfervation 
and report of credible and intelligent witnefles, we are forry, 
that we muft neceffarily comprefs our, fele@ions from this 
part of Mr. Polwhele’s work, within very narrow limits, 
We hall make an extract from Chap. VJ. concerning the 
Royflon Crow. 

“ he 
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« Tr has heen faid, that the Royfton-Crow often takes up cockles tg 
a confiderable height, and lets them fall againft tony ground, as the 
eagle is reported to carry the tortoife in the air, and dath it againg 
the rocks ; this, however, has been numbered among the fabulous em. 
bellifhments of Natural Hiftory. Yet Mr, Cornith, of Totnes, 
vouches for the fact, from his own obfervation. He has been, more 
than once, an eye-witnefs of the Royfton Crow’s perfeverance in at. 
tempting to get at the meat of the cockle, after frequent unfuccefefal 
efforts to break the fhell 5 at one time carrying it to.a greater height 
than before ; at another, letting it drop on a fharper prominence; and 
a vy time feenting to exért all its itrength to dath it again the 
roc _% ¥ ! 


«¢ Watered with numerous rivers,” fays Mr, P. at the beginning of 
Chap. VIII. « and almoft furrounded by the fea, Devonthire mut, 
from its natural fituation; be fupplied wich a variety of fithes. That 
our tables are well furnifhed with fifh, is fufficiently proved by daily 
experience ; and many forts of fith alfo, which are not eatable, and 
which aitract theattention of the naturalift much more clofely, than 
thofe of common occurrence, are often obferved near the fhores of 
Devonfhire.” P. 192. 


We fhall ferve up one of each fort in our bill of fare, for 
the entertainment of our readers. 


«« Amongft the fecond divifion of fith, the cartilaginous lampreys 
are common in the river Exe, and are fometimes met with in the Tor- 
ridge. The lefler lamprey is alfo caught in the former river.” P, 114 


«« Wehave alfo kate, and the feveral rays, particularly the E/e@rie Rey, 
wumbfisb,or Torpedo, whichis frequently,” fays Pennant, “taken at Tots 
bay: but there is feldom more than one taken at a time : nor can the 
proper feafon for taking torpedos be afcertained, as they have been feen 
at all times of the year... The ufval depth of water, in which they are 
caught, is from thirty-fix to forty fathom. As to the time when thei 
young are to be feen, no fatisfatory information can be obtained, 
But it is imagined, that the feafon for the torpedos, and other fithes of 
toe ray-tribe, is the fame. Few or no fmall torpedos are to be met 
with at Torbay; thofe hitherto caught weighing from ten to eighty 

ainds. The torpedo has been alfo taken in the Dart, The torpedo 
is (o far amphibious, as to exift in the air twenty-four hours. In fn 
avater it does not -furvive much longer, Well-boats, kept in falt wa- 
ter, and not put into much motion, may beft fuic it.” In refervoirs 
on fhore, on the fea-coaft, it is fubje&t to be annoyed (notwith- 
ftanding its eleétrical armour) by the fea-leach and the common 
fea-crab. In confinement, it negleéis all kinds of prey. Its fre- 
quent and perhaps favourite fituation is to lie in concealment undet 
fand. If left in the hollow of any fandy beach, where the tide haf 
jut returned, he fwims to that brink, where the water is fill draining 
away, and, if he is unable to follow at, buries himiclf in the pe 
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which fituation he gives his moft forcible ftroke, which throws down 
the perfon, who inadvertently fteps on him.” =P, 115. 


We thal! content ourfelves with one more extra& from the la - 
chapter, concerning an animal which is but too well known. 


« The black-rat was one of the moft pernicious of our fimaller 


rupeds till the appearancetof the great grey-rat, which has the 
Jee atpofition with faperior abilities for doing mifchief. Before, 
the grey-rat was known in England, the black.rat had overrun Lundy 
Hand; indeed the craggy pyramidical rock, alreadynoticed there, has 
obtained, from the frequency of this animal, the name of Ras i/ande 
The introduction of the prefent dettructive race of grey-rats into this, 
country, is within the memory of many old men, An old carpenter 
of the neighbourhood of Plympton, who was born in the year 1723, 
jiaformed me, that when he was a lad, and worked with his father, there 
were none but black rate known ; bat,.that about this time, a fhip, | 
which arrived at Creftone in the rivér Plym, and, was there broken up, 
brought this kind of rat. The veffel is becter remembered, I Kippote, 
than if fhe had brought a bleffing. He faid it was called the Elizabeth, 
the mafter’s name Henley, but he did not know whence the thip came, 
orto what country we are indebred for them, thowgh they are gene- 
rally called Norway-cats, and are infiritely more deftructive than the 
Dlack-rat, and they feem to make a full ufe of the right of conquett, 
having almoft extirpated their predeceffors.” P. 22g, 


The copious extra&ts which we have made from the prefent 
work, muft convince our readers that we'confider it as_poff. f- 
ing cénfiderable merit. In the courfe of our review of it, we’ 
have indeed pointed out a few imperfe€tions ; but, if we con- 
fider the magnitude and the difficulty of the undertaking, thofe 
imperfe@tions mult be loft, in the general approbation to which 
it is fairly entitled. Although Mr. Polwhele’s {tyle fometimes'’ 
betrays marks of hafte, it is, in general, chalte and correct, 
and fuited to his fubje&@. We have noted down two words, 
which we confider as provincial; /eat and clinb. The 
context leads us to conclude, that the one (p. 52) fignifics a 
flream of water; the other (p. 60) pottery. The Natural 
Hiftory of Devonfhire contains 13§ folio pages, with a good 
type and paper, and containing a great number of valuable 
notes in addition to the text. 

We cannot take leave of this author without thanking him 
for the amul:mentand information he has afforded us in his va- 
luable performance, and exprefling our wifhes, that it will foon 
be in our power to congratulate Aim on the honourable and fuc- 
cefsful termination of his hiftorical labours, and the pudji¢ on. 
being put in poilcilion of the fruits of them. 


Arr. 
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Art. VI. Le&ures in Divinity, delivered in the Univer fity 4 
Cambridge. By John Hey, D, D. as Norrifian Profeffar, 
Fiur Volumes, 8voe il. Leigh and Sotheby, &c. 1796— 
1795. 


WE are not inclined to diffemble, that the ftudy of theology 
has appeared to us, for many years paft, to have greatly 
declined. Itis with regret we affert, that neither in the method 
purfued, or in the induftry exerted, have we in general been 
able to difcern that found, manly, and matured excellence, 
which diftinguifhes thofe divines, who, from the period of the 
Reformation, to the middle of the prefent century, adorned not 
only the chiirch to which they belonged, but even the language 
and literature of their country. Here, however, we would be 
rightly underftood, we well know * non defucre temporibus 
ioltris decora ingenia.”” Very eminent defences, both of parti- 
cular dotrines, and of Revelation, in general, have recently ap- 
peared, which have been attended with fignal effe€& upon the 
national fentiments. The diftinguifhing do&rines of the Gol- 
pel have been boldly afferted, and moft ably vindicated, So- 
cioianifm, and thofe fyftems of opinions more nearly or dif- 
-tantly connedted with it, that is, rational theslogy (faifly* fo 
called) has been driven from its ftrongeft holds. Ic has been 
contronted withScripture and antiquity, to both which it appeal- 
ed, and was cvidently found wanting. The fabric which 
Price and Prieftley (for however differing in fome particular 
tenets, their firtt primetples were the fame) had been for years 
ereling, crumbling into ruin. The attacks of infidelity have 
been with great vigour refilted by Paley and Watfon ; and in 
pradical, or what Dr. Johnfon calls hortatory theal gy, the wills 
ings of Mr. Wilberforce, and the prefent Bifhop ot London, 
have not been exceeded by the ableft of their predeceffors. But 
inthat province which concerns the nflitution of thealagy, which 
embraces it as @ whole, explains its prince iplesy defignates Us parts 
and marks their coune@ion and harni ny, and thatin a manner 
adapted to the prefent ftate of opinions, and literary and intel- 


a 





* Of rational theology in its ju? and /egitimate acceptation, ¥€ 
2vow ourfelves the friends and fupporters. Bur, in the paflage above, 
we mean to detignate fuch rational theology as was {upported by thofe 
who aflociated fome years ago at the Feathers’-tavern, for the put 
of fubverting the dotirines of the Church of England. 
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le“ual habits, we feemed, till lately, to be entirely deficient*, 
On this account the ftudy of theology was not likely to be- 
come fo general as its excellence and importance thould reader 
it, either among the learned laity, or where it is indifpentably 
required, with thofe who are intended for, or aQually exerciling 
the facred miniftry. Itis our fteady, fixed opinion, that from 
a removal of that ignorance of religious truth, which fv gene- 
rally prevails in molt of our public feminaries, and academical 
eftablifhments, we can only look for a radical remedy of the 
moral, and confequently the political diftemperature, which has 
been fpread from one quarter of the globe to the other ; and 
which, even in this kingdom, has threatened the deare(t interefts 
of civil and focial lite. We cannot, therefore, view fo very ufe- 
ful a work as that now under our confideration, without great 
partiality. It is certainly an effort of a moft important and 
bdenehicial nature ; it is an attempt, ‘* ad eam partem reipublicas 
accedere quz maxime laborat.”’ 

But our duty to the public renders the execution of our office, 
in the prefent in{tance, a matter of peculiar care and delicacy. 
For we will not conceal, in primo limine, that in the courfe of 
thefe Lectures, certain pofitions an@ doétrines occur, which 
require very particular examination, and to which the confpi- 
cuous merit of the work, and the deferved reputation and au- 
thofity of its author, ought not to give a curreney, 

With regard to the method of thefe Leflures, the learned an- 
thor appears to have taken his ground ably and ikilfully. The 
work is divided into two parts. In the firft, three fubjects are 
difcufied, which are independent of the dogmas of any particulae 
fe& ; and are the ground-work of Revelation in general. Thefe 
occupy the firlt volume. The three laft are allotted to explain- 
ing and iNultrating the Articles of the Englith Chorch, for the 
defence of which, it fhould be conftantly kept in view, the 
Nornfian LeQure was {pecifically defigned, by its pious and 
munihcent founder, 

in the general introduction, Book I, Chap. I, the Profeffor 
prefents his readers with fuch previous views of his fubje@ as 
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* Another excellent work, moft judicioufly direéted towards the 
fapply of this deficiency, we have already noticed, in the {econd article 
of the prefent number. That work, being of a more general and introy 
duttory nature than the prefent, required a lefs minute aad {crupylous 
examination, and therefore has been brcughttorward much fyoner after 
MS appearance, ‘This prefent critique has alfo been delayed by feveral 
unavoidable contingencies ; which we mention as a general an{wer to 
tc Correfpondents who have enquired refpecting it, 
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cannot fail to imprefs them with high ideas of the calm fe 
cious, and difpaflionate {tate of mind under which this wok 
was undertaken. He points with great judgment to the pany 
pectations which may rationally be formed of its nature, ex. 
tent, and difficulty, * and the degree of prefent pleafure which 
may be expedited to arife from the ftudy of theology right] 

purfued.” On this head the fentiments of the Proteffor a 
ferve great attention, from the learned laity in particular. 


«« There is nothing more interefting and affeCting to man, than re 
ligion, when he is free from prejudices againit it, and is rightly dif 
pofed. Men who affect to be philofophers, hear the vulgar {peak of 
things as knowa, which are not thoroughly underftood, and, in order 
to avoid this, they run into notions ten times more unphilofophical, than 
any popular tuperftiion. In order to be philofophers, they ceafe to be 
men: they lofe the pleafures of the devout affections, and flop their 
ears to the voice of both reafon and experience: ecclefiattical hifory 
does, to be fure, tell us of fome whe have made religion an inftrument 
of ambition ; but it feems to me to give us events and chaiaéters more 
interefting than profane, when feen with proper allowances; nay it 
fometimes defcribes a€tions fo great, noble, and affecting, that it might 
fupply the place even of romance and fiction itfelt. It is true indeed, 
that every purfuic, though undertaken merely for pleafuce, wall bring 
on difguit fometimes ; and if we are fo capricious as to defilt, the mo- 
ment we ceafe to be entertained and attracied, we can fuceceed in no- 
thing; not even in painting, mufic, or games of fkill. Principles of 
duty, and regard to plan and uniformity, mutt do their part now and 
then, even in attaining a plealurable accompiifhment ; but, when we 
have ated a while frgin duty, pleafure will return.” P. 6, 


In difeuffing the proofs of the exiltence of the Deity, the 
Profeffor explains (in Ch. LV, Book 1,) with matterly perlpt- 
cuity, the nature and diltinction of the provis @ prtari and é 
poflerisré. He introduves fome able remarks on the fophittical 
cavils with which Hume atiempts to perplex the laiter of thele 
two procefles. In adjufling that moft delicate of all theologt- 
cal fubjects, namely, a right appreciation of natural religion, 
we think the Profeflor, upon the whole, judicious. With fome 
perfons of late it has'grown into a fort of fathion, to eftimare 
it fo low, as almoft to do away its exiftence. Calvinifm, eves 
under its molt moderate form and profeffion, has this tendency. 
Repugnant as we certainly are to Pelagian fentiments on this 
head, and perfuaded as we are that to thofe whom the Gol 
has reached, natural religion flands completely fuperfeded by Kee 
velation, yet to deny its exiftence, or to depreciate it as a rul¢ 
of aétion to fhofe upon whom the ¢ fun of righteoufnefs” has 
never rifen ; nay, further to flight thofe coincidences, which are 
evidently dilcernidle between the pureft parts of Pagan Philo- 


fophy, and the Chriftian do@trines, would be attended with: 
dangerous 
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dangerous confequences, and lead ulrima ely to error and en- 
thufiafm. Tocontroul fuch opinions, we think Dr. Hey’s ob-: 
fervations highly ufeful. 


« Before we clofe our fhort difcuffions on natural religion, it feems 
proper to obferve, that natural religion is prefuppofed in revealed, 
This obfervation is made, becaufe fome friends of Revelation feem to 
undesvalue natural religion.—It may alfo be of ufe, asa ftandinga 
logy, whenever we introduce topics and arguments of natural religton 
into our difguifitions on feripture. ‘* He that cometh to God, mutt, 
believe that he is; and muft not only believe the exifience of a Deitv, 
but “that he is a rewarder of them that diligen:ly feek him.” Heb. xi. 
6.—See alfo Rom, i. 19, &c.—Atts xiv. 17.—Acts xvil, 24.-—— 
Rom. iii. 29. 

* It feems to be taken for granted in f{cripture, that all good chrif- 
tians have availed themfelves as much as poflible of all kinds of notices 
from heaven; not only with regard to religion, but alfo with regard 
to virtue. See the charaéter of Cornelius; Acis x. 22.—Rom. ii, 
14. 16.—Ephef. vi. 1.” P. 14. 


Thefe temperate and wife fentiments we believe to be in per- 
fe&t unifon with the opinions of the beft divines of our church, 
aod with the doctrines of our Articles, when foundly and lite- 
rally interpreted, But, on the other hand, the /ugge/fion rathee 
than the affertion of the Profelfor immediately following, that, 
it feems as tf the Chriftian religion was of too improved a na- 
ture for thofe fo admitted into it, whofe morals were very rude 
and uncultivated,” we feel great hefitation in admitting. It 
cannot well be confronted with the evangelical commutlion of 
“ preaching the Gofpel to every creature.” Here is no Jimi- 
tation or reitri€tion. No ftate or ftage of barbarifm will, in 
in its appointed feafon, preclude well-tounded hopes of its fuc- 
cels, Whatever obftacles, arifing either from focial habits or 
external circumiftances, are interpofed, the Golpel remains the 
wifdom of God, and ihe power of God, and confequently may 
be expected, in its ultimate iflue, to prevail and triumph oves 
them all. : 

In Ch. V, « of the Holy Scriptures, and firft of the He- 
brew Language,” the matter is excellent. The Proteffor's 
recommendation of the fudy of the Hebrew, will have, we 
hope, its due weight with the theological ftudent. 


* Te does feem as if Chriftians did not ftudy the Hebrew language 
fufficiently : though the Chrittian difpentation is intended to fuperfede 
the Jewith, yet they are only different parts of the fame plan; every 
word that is faid in the New Teftament, is faid to thofe that. had 
Jewith ideas, and the allufions which we may call Hebrew allufions, 
afe innumerable: and it is not only the fenfe of the New Tettament, 
but the aut! enticity of it, which fuffers by an ignorance of Hebrew, 


We cannot judge {fo well, whether prophecies have really been a 
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af we have notfome underftanding of the meaning of the prophecies, 
as wecan with fuch afliftance.—And the Old and New Teftaments are 
(knit together by an endlefs number of ries, the nature of which will noe 
be thoroughly feen by one, who is rudis atgue hofprs in the Original lan. 
geages. Neither muft we confine our views to the paft; there isen 
anbounded field open before us for future improvements :—but, if we 
do not fearch for oriental knowledge, we fhall fall far fhort.of what 
snight poflibly be effected.” P. 17, 


The refult of the Profeffor’s remarks upon the ftudy of the 
Greek Teftament, we cannot bat think higtily important and 
gudicious, 


«« We fee now what it 1s to wuderflend Greek with a view to the 
Sacred Books ;—it is to underftand the Greek tongue in its purity, te 
wnderftand the Oriental idioms mixed with it; and themanner in which 
hey are mixed ; the proportion.of the feveral ingredients.” P. 35, 


At the end of Ch. VIII, ‘* of various readings,” the Pro. 
feffor, in fpeaking of the imperfe@tions and corruptions of the 
text of the Scriptures, difplays a vein of refleGtion, and a faga. 
cious infight into final caufes, which would not have ‘been un. 
worthy of Butler himfelf, in the folowing admirable paflage: 


«« I mnft confefs, with regard.to the imperfeCions and corruptions 
of the Text of Scripture, I have a fatisfa¢fion in feeling myfelf a Many 
on the fame footing in that, asin other important concerns. I feel, ia 
being fo fituated, a Security from Enthufiafm and Superflition; I feela 
call to.exert myfelf in recovering the purity ef Revelation, on prince 
ples of reafon and experience, by a method which muft naturally 
rine on an attention to the facred writings. 1 feel a liberal freedom 
an being exempted from all inducements to ufe or adopt pious frauds ; 
than which, elpecially in faltying the werd of God, nothing can be 
more abhorrent from Piety, nothing more prefumpruous. Nay more: 
chough it 1s certainly a fault to alter the facred writings, by debs or 
megligence ; and.an evil to have them altered ; yet the incidental good 
arifing out of evil fhews, in this cafe as in many others, the aftonith- 
ing wifdom and goodnefs of the Divine Government: we are now 
precifely fo Giruated, that our faith and morals are not hart by the varl- 
ations of Copies of the Scripture, and yet fo that we are forcibly im- 
pelled to examine them minutely ; the refult mutt be, that the faults of 
our predecefiors can icarcely eicape us, and that we fhall make perpe 
tual improven.ents.” PP, 50. 


In Ch. X, * of interpreting Expreffions of Scripture, bY 
emering ito the Circumftances of thofe to wham they were 
addreffed,” very important cautions are fuggefted, In ftating 
the difficulty of interpreting ancient writings from thet im 
plication with local and obfolete cuftoms, manners, and wfages 
ehe author has introduced what he terms a “ familiar letter, 
fippofed to be written at Cambridge at the prefent day, en 
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tained toa Chincfe 1800 years hence.” The inftanee may be 
familiar, but furely it is of fo ludicrous a nature, asto afford {cope 
for ridicule to thofe who might be inclined to feek occafion for it. 
ft is by no means necetlary that a Profeifor of Theology, itp 
order to preferve that plarnnes of iluftration which is certainly 
very defirable in didaétic compofition, fhould produce foch @ 
letter as that. Omrthe contrary, 


Wigrat in obfcuras humilis fermone tabernas. 


We hope and truft that, as among the guardians of the pub- 
lic tafte, we fhall not be though: to have unneceffarily remorr- 
trated againft what we cannot but efteem a great want of 
judgment, and a departure from ‘that dignity which is furely 
ellential to fuch a work on fuch a fubject. 

In Book I, Ch. XII, Se&. 10, the learned Profeffor treats 
‘of the Views with which we are to perafe thofe ancient 
Chriftian Writers who are wfually called THe Fa tHErs.” 
Here he appears to ns to have difplayed great athlity. He mo 
judicioufly confiders the Fathers under four points of views 

As recorders of Chriltian Antiquity. 

As preachers of Chriftian Virtue. ¢ 

As expofitors of Holy Writ. 

Asdetenders of the true Chriflian Do@trine. 

Under all thefe views, the Profeflor defervedly recommends 
the ftudy of them to the young divine.. His fentiments are fo 
fober, judicious, calm, and at the fame time highly animated, 
that we have rarely received greater in{truction and fatisfadtion 
from any theolegical writer, We are convineed, with the learned 
Profeffor, that 2 negle& of thefe writers is unjuflifiable, and is 
a flagrant defeét in the education and inftitution of minifters of 
the Gofpel. Cold muft be that heart, and groveling the tafte 
of that ftudent, who can draw neither eloquence or fublimity 
from the ftrains of a Chryfoftom or Nazianzen,’ Weak mult 
be that underftanding which cannot apply the {tores of found 
cafuiltry, judicious determination on moral topics, with which 
the comprehentive aud vigorous writings of a Jerome and Au- 
guitine fo amply fupply ‘him. We particularly recommend to 
the ftudent the perufal of the 1ath fection of the 12th chapter 
of the 1ft book, p. 107. 

Much, however, as we admire the whole of Dr. Hey’s ob- 
fervations on this very important head, we cannot think his'de- 
fence, or at leaft mitigation of their conduét, with regard to 
pious frauds, either ftrong or fatisfa€tory. We can hardly 
think it perfe&ly confiftent with what he has fo properly ad- 
vanced in p. §1, where he diftin€tly declares, “* that nothing 
an 
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eau be more abhorrent from piety; nothing more prefump. 
tuous.” 

We are forry that our limits will not permit us to proceed 
further in the confideration of the work before us, in our pre. 
fent number. Bur, in truth, the importance of the fubje 
the ment and extent of the work, and charaGer of ins tae 
Jent author, render it our peculiar duty to give it a copious and 
elaborate invettization. Atthe fame time, the fingularity of 
fone of the Proteilos’s opinions (and fuch fingularities will in. 
creafe upon us In the follawing pages) forbid us to hazard, in 
any degree, a hafty or precipitate judgment upon them, 


( 70 be continued. ) 





Arr. VII. Voyages to the Eaft-Indies ; by the late Fobn Splitte 
der Stavorinus, £/9. Reav-ddmiral in the Service of the 
States-General. Tranflated from the criginal Dutch, by Sa 
miuel Hull Wilcocke. With Notes ond ddditions, by the Tranj- 
lator. The Whole comprifing.a full and accurate Account of 
ail the prefent and late Pofjejhons of the Dutch in India, and at 
the Cape of Good Hope. dluftrated with Maps. In Thre 
Volumes. S8vo. 11. 48 Robinfons. 1798. 


HE original author of this work was Poft-Captain in the 

naval fervice of the States-General, in their days of better 
fortune. As the times were then peaceable, he follicited and 
obtained permiffion to go to the Eaft-Indics, in the fervice of 
the Dutch Eaft-India Company. He was atterwards promoted 
to the rank of Rear- Admiral, in which poft he died. Thele 
volumes, which wouldat any time haveexcited the livelieft in- 
tereft, are of peculiar importance at the prefent period, when 
fo many of the places, the produce and manners of which are 
here reprefented, and of which, from the jealoufy of their 
former matters, we knew fo little, are become the property of 
the Englith nation, 

The firft volume contains the defcription of a Voyage to the 
Cape of Good Hope, Batavia, Bantam, and Bengal, with 
fervations on thofe Parts, &t. in the Ycars 1768-1771. 

The fecond volume gives an account of a Voyage to the 
Cape, Batavia, Samarang, Macaffer, Amboyna, and Surat, with 
Accounts of thefe Places in 1774-1775. 

The lait is a continuation of the Voyage from Surat to Ba- 
tavia, the Coaft of Malabar, and the Cape, in 775-177 ~ 
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Having informed the reader generally what he Has to expe& 
from this publication, we thall beftow our attention only on 
thofe parts which, from their novelty, may be expected to ex- 
cite more univerfal curinfity. “The Cape of Good Hope, Ba- 
tavia, and Bengal, muft be famil:arly known to moft readers, 
from the works of Paterfon, Kuolben, Sparman, Fhunberg, 
Sir George Staunton, and otkers; but of Bantam our in- 
formation ts more limited. Before, however, we deferibe this 
dependant fettlement of the Dutch, we top to extraét the fol- 
lowing fingu!ar paflage, which occurs in the Voyage thither. 


«« Shortly afterwards, about fix o'clock, there. arofe a found, juft 
like the groaning of a man, out of the fea, near the thip’s fide, When 
1 firft heard it, 1 thought that fome one of the crew had been hurt be-~ 
tween the decks, and I fent the officer of the watch down to fee what 
was the matter. The men, however, who were on deck, told me that 
they had heard this noife arifing, as it were, from out of the water, 
feveral times before ; and I then perceived it to be as they faid ; for, 
going on the outfide of the main-chains, I plainly heard m ten or 
twelve times repeated. It feemed to recede propertionably as the fhip 
advanced, and, leffening by degrees, diced away at the ftern. I fup- 
pofe that it was perhaps occafioned by a fea-lion, that might be near 
the fhip, as many of thefe animals were faid to have been feen on the 
ifland of St. Paul, although we perceived nothing like any animal. 
About feven o’clock, the gunner, who came to make a report of fome 
matters of his departinent to‘me, informed me, that on one of his Jn- 
dia voyages he had met with the fame occurrence, and that a dreadtuk 
form had fueceeded, which forced them to hand all their fails, and 
drive at the mercy of the winds and waves for four-and-twenty hours, 
When he told me this, there was not the leat appearance of any ftorm 5 
yet before four o’clock in the afternoon we lay under our bare poles, 
feudding before the wind, in a violent tempett. The fea ran fo-high 
on ull fices, that atnine o’clock in the evening all the cabin windows 
and hatches were {tove in, and the water cufhed quite into the ftate- 
room To provide, however, as much as poffible againk this, we 
fpread a fail over the ftern, on which the fea could break, and which 
proved of great-iervice to us, This blowing weather continued ilk 
the next day, the 12th of January, when the violence of the, flora 
abating a little, we were enabled to fet, our fails again, _ Fortanately, 
no material damage.was done to our mafts or yards, but the bread and 
fail rooms were again very leaky.”  P. 45. 


The following defcription of the manners of a very fingular 
people, is highly amufing and inftrudtive, 


** Shortly after our arrival at Bantam, Mr. Van Tets,and the com- 
pny that were with him, had afked leave to pay their refpects to the 
bing, and the 197th of May was fixed upon for that purpofe. 

4d Accordingly, on that day three ot the king’s courtiers, magnifi- 
Cently arrayed in the Javanefe fafhion, came to terch the company,.at 
the head of whom was the commandans Reinouts, while 1 likewife 
wade 
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thade part of it.. The garrifon of fort Speelwyk was under afnis, and 
drawn out into two files, from the commandant’s houfe to the gate, 
whither we.had to walk between them. Having paffed the draw. 
bridge of the fort, we found there in waiting three of the king's 
coaches, with European coachmen, dreffed in his livery, whieh is yel- 
low, with red flowers. The deputits from the court, defired the con- 
pany to take their places in thefe coaches. In the firt, were feared 
the ladies ot the company ; in the fecond, was the comotandant Reds 
nouts, and Mr, Van Tets, efcorted by the ufval guard of the former, 
confifting in twelve grenadiers, and preceded by ten of the king's body 
guards; and in the chird coach followed the reft of the company. 

‘© We rode in this order over the Pafvébaan, as far as the draws 
bridge of fort Diamortd, where we left our equipages ; and. comih 
over the bridge, found part of the fultan’s bodypuards likewife rina 
in two files, as far as the gate of the fort. They were armed with 
half pikes, and were naked down to their middle, which was girded by 
apiece of dark blue or blackith cotton cloth, which came round be. 
tween their legs, and hung about half way down their thighs. 

*¢ While we were pafling between their ranks, the pomtgome, and 
other Indian mufical inftruments, were plyed. Coming to the gaté 
of the fort, we were met by the king, who took the commandant 
Reinouts, and Mr. Van Tets, by the hand, and led them in, whileweé 
flowly followed in proceflion. Within the gate ftood the guard undef 
arms, and the drums were beat inceflantly, There were befides two 
trumpeters itationed at the entrance of the palace, and dreffed in thé 
kiny’s livery, who founded a luity peal of wind-mufic. 

*€ The entrance to the palace is through an arched gateway} thé 
plaiftering of which was, in all likelihood, once of a white hue, bat 
now appeared very black and“dirty. It had, upon the whole, more 
the appearance of a prifon than of a regal palace, and gave we buta 
very indifferent idea of the infide. Paffing hence, we came intoa 
large hall, which feemed to the eye to be about fifty-five or fixty feet 
in Jength, and of about half that breadth, with a talerably lofty ciel 
ing, built archwile, and feemingly wainfcoted. ‘The wails were whites 
wathed, but looked very dirty, fo that it was eafily to be feen that lite 
tle attention was pad to them. ‘The floor was paved, diamondwike, 
with fguare red tiles. ‘The light and air were let in, on the north fide, 
through three windows, and two large doors, opening towards the innet 
buildings of the court, which wore likewife not the moft inviting ap- 

arance. 

«* The door by which we entered was at the lower end of the hall; 
at the other end was another, leading to the remaining apartments 
Near it ftood a couch, covered with yellow fattin, and alfoa kind of 
beditead with doors; the whole lacquered in the Chinefe fahhion. A 
little lower, was an oblong fquare table, with a yellow cover, ado ¥ 
with red flowers ; and ot it ftood three large chafed filver dithes, with 
frri leaves, areca nut, and the further requifites for the preparation of 
pixang*. Againft the wall were two fide-tables, with beaunful rem 
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* ** Pinang is the name of the kernel of the areca-nut (areca 
thecm) ; but it feems likcwile ty mean the mixture of the ingredients 
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Nabs; and, between them, chairs of walnut-tree wood, made in the 
European fafhion. 

« At the lower end of the room, was a large mat of fplit rattans, 
{pread upon the floor, on which the king’s courtiers, with the prince 
or prime-minifter, who had the adminiftration of the empire, at their 
head, fat down upon theirheels, as foon as we had taken our places at the 
table, The king, having led the two abovementioned gentlemen into the 
room, placed himfelf upon a raifed chair, at the upper end of the tables 
Next to him, on the left hand, having his face turned towards the win- 
dows, fat the commandant Reinouts, then Mri Van Tets, and the other 

tlemen of the company. On the oppofite fide of the table, on the 
right hand of the king, fat his firft queen, the mother of the prince, 
heir apparent of the crown; next to her was Mrs. Van Tets, then the 
fecond queen, then followed the lady fecond in rank of our company, 
then the third queen, then again one of our ladies, and the fourth 
ueen, and next to her, the laft on that fide, fat a little boy, the fon of 

r. Van Tets. 

“ The two firft of thefe queens feemed to be already pretty far ads 
vanced in years, but the two others were younger, and, though fome- 
what brown, looked very well; yet I remarked fome of the female 
flaves, who fefved us, who were incomparably handfomer and fairet 
than any of the four legal wives of the king. Their drefs too, had not 
oie peculiarly graceful in it, confifting in long chintz kabays, ct 
tobes, of a fufficiently fine quality it is. truce, but hanging loole down 
to the feet, in the Indian fafhion, as 1 fhall hereafter more particularly 
defcribe, ' 

* ‘Their hair, which was of a jetty black, was combed. fmooth 
up over the head, and faflened behind with a wreath, which is here 
commonly called: a condé, richly adorned likewife with gold and 
jewels. They fat on chairs, in the fame manner as we do, although 
this is quite contrary to the general cuftom of the orientals, who every 
where are ufed to fit with their legs crofled under them. ‘Thefe ladies 
were very talkative, and converfed much with ours in the Malay lan- 
Bmge while the chewing of de// or pinang was not forgotten, either 
by the Indian fultanas, or the Dutch ladies. 

“ The king, who was addreffed by the title of Touang Sultan, or 
My Lord the King, appeared to me to be a man of between forty-five 
and fifty years of age. His colour was achefnut-brown, with a friendly 
countenance, whick qed not belied by his manners or behaviour. He 
had a little beard, and black hair, curling a little: he feemed moré in- . 
clined to fparenefs than to corpulency. His drefs confifted in a long 
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they ufe for maftication. ‘The fri leaves are betel leaves (piper betel), 
nto one of thefe leaves a piece of the areca-nut, which is generally di- 
vided into fix parts, one of which ferves ata time, being put with a 
little lime, the leaf is folded together, and kept in the mouth till all 
the tren th is drawn out of it. The univerfality of the practice of 
chewing betel and areca, throughout the eaft, is well known. 7.” 
Mm Moorifh 
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Moorith coat, made of a certain ftuff, interwoven with gold, which is 
manufactured at Surat, and is called /eesjes.. This hung down almoft 
to his feet. The fleeves, which were loofe and wide above the elbow 
fet clofe to the lower part of the arm, where they were faflened by 4 
row of {mall gold buttons, Undgr this coat, he wore a white fhirt, 
and a pair of drawers, that reached down to his heels, of the fame 
ftuff as the coat. On his feet he had Turkith thoes drawn on fip-fhod, 
the forepart of which was turned upwards; and white flockings on 
his legs, His head was covered by around, and fomewhat th 
pointed cap, of a violet colour, laced with filver. Behind his cHai¢ 
Rood one of his female lifeguards, who was relieved from time to time, 
armed with a large gold éris, in a fheath of mafly gold, which the 
continually kept raifed on hiph ; and which the king, when he ftood 
up to conduet us out, tor k from her, and pat under his arm. Two fe. 
male flaves, one on each fide, were feated next to him on the ground, 
One of thefe held bis tobacco-box and his betel-box, both ot which 
were made of gold, and of a pretty large fize. When he wanted 
either the one er the other, it was handed to him, wrapped up in afilk 
handkerchief. ‘Ihe other female attendant, had a gokien fpitting-pot 
in her hand, which the handed from time to time to his mayjefty, as he 
ftood in need of this utenfil. 

*« As foon as we were feated, pipes and tobacco were prefented to 
os; after which the commandant Reinouts and Mr. Van ‘Tets entered 
into converfation with the king, on indifferent fubjeéts, in the Malay 
language. Hereupon the king called the pargorang, or prince, prime 
minifter, who, as 1 have before mentioned, was fitting at the lowerend 
of the hall, at the head of the nobles, to come to him. He according. 
ly crept along the floor, rill he came near the king’s chair, where he 
remained fitting on the ground, an{wering the queftions which the king 
putto him. He often replied with the word inghi, which is the Java- 
nefe affirmative, yes; but as 1 underftood little of the language which 

ras fpoken, 1 was neither ecified nor entertained by the dialogue. 

‘© About half paiteleven o’clock, the cloth, which eonfifted.in a white 
piece of cotton, was laid upon the table; and in a moment it was,pro- 
vided with a number of imal! difhes, filled with all kinds of Itian 
food, dreffed in various manners. ‘The chief ingredients of moft of 
them were, however, fifh and poultry, varied by numerous fauce® ac- 
cording to the cuftom of the country, of fugar, vinegar, or tamarinds, 
A fyuare fearlet woollen cloth, was laid upon the table before the king, 
and upon this, the difhes were placed which were defigned folely tot 
his ufe, and of which he ate heartily, With regard to myfelf, it was 
only with the greatelt difhculty, 1 could fwallow a part of what was 
fet before me, which was fith preferved in fugar, and which indeed I 
fhould not have touched at all, if politenefs had not required that I 
fhould tafte of fomething. Mr. Reinouts had taken care to provide 
himfelf with a few bottles of wine and beer, which it would elfe, have 
been in vain, to have locked for, at the king’s table, and we could 
therefore, now and then, indulge in a glafs ot thofe liquors, during 
the dinner. 

‘ "The king frequently broke wind upwards, during his meal, and 
hisexam pic was afliduouily tollowed by all the gentlemen in company, 
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which afforded matter of no little furprize tome. But I afterwards 
was informed, that this cuftom, fo contrary to European notions of 
decency, was an etiquette of, the court of Bantam, and was affected, 
in order to fhew that one’s appetite was good, and the victuals tafteful, 
which was very pleafing to the king. 

«© After this courfe was taken away, three large dithes of confec- 
tionary and pattry were put upon the table; and thefe were more to 
my liking than what had preceded ; but neither the king, nor his 
queens, feemed to care much about them. 

«* Jn the mean time, fome large china bowls with boiled rice, and 
fome dithes of filh, which came from our table, were fet before the 
nobles, who were at the end of the hall, and who fpeedily emptied 
them, with continual eruCtations, which echoed through the hall; after 
which, they again fat down as before, upon their heels, each according 
to his rank. On their righthand, but feparate from them, fat the fecond 
fon of the king, who ‘eemed to be a youth of about feventeen or 
eighteen years of age, of a good countenance, but fquinting a little. I 
was told, that he poffeffed a good judgment, and more underftanding 
and abilities than the heir apparent. This prince had his victuals brought 
him, at the fame time with the nobles, but feparately ; aad he was at- 
tended by a female flave, who fat by him. 

«« About two o'clock, we rofe from table, and took our leave of the 
king, who conduéted us out, in the fame manner as he had Ied us in, 
as far as the gate of the fort, followed by the prince, his fon, who led 
the. counfellor Meyer by the hand ; the whole accompanied by the 
continued performance of mufic, by the gomgoms, trumpets, &c. With- 
out the gate, the king took his leave, and returned to his palace, and 
we went over the efplanade, and the drawbridge, to the fame coaches 
in which we had come, and which carried us back to Fort Speelwyk.” 
P, 75 . ‘ 

It feems ridiculous enough to have given the title of King 
to a mere puppet of the Dutch government, whe, we are al- 
terwards informed, has not the power of nominating his fuc- 
ceflur, The form in which the perfon whom the Company 


choofes is nominated to the fovereignty, is too peculiar to be 
emitted. 


«* His excellency the governor general, and the honourable the 
council of India, having thought fit and refolved, to appoint me, as 
their commiflary plenipotentiary to the court of Bantam, in order, zt 
the requeit of the king, to propofe and appoint, his majefly’s eldeft fon 


_ Pangorang (prince) Gulfti, as hereditary prince, and fucceffor to the 


empire of Bantam; and, this defirable period being now arrived, in 
confequence, I, the commiflary aforefaid,’ in the name and behalf of 
the general Eaft-India Company of the Netherlands, appoint the faid 
pangorang, to be pangerang ratoo, or hereditary prince, and heir to the 
crown and the whole empire of Bantam, by the title of Abdul Mofagir 
Mihamed Ali Foudeen. 

_ * The commiflary expedts, that the faid panxgorang ratco will, at all 
times, confider this, his important ty ey ome as a peculiar favour, and 
@ great benefit conferred upon him by the honourable Company ; bein 
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ted from this moment, as the grandfon of the Eaft-India Com 
of the Netherlands; and that he will henceforward, on all occafrons, 
and in all times, behave with integrity and gratitude towards them, 
obeying the commands of the honourable Company, and of the king 
his father, during his whole life.” P. 214. 


With refpe to the fituation, circumftances, and charaers 
of the Englith, who, when the author vifited Bengal, were in 
poffeflion of the military and civil authority, M. Stavorinus 
appears to have been exceedingly ignorant and ill-informed. 
Lord Clive in particular, one of the braveft men who ever 
lived, is accufed of the groffeft perfonal cowardice. This mif- 
take is, however, candidly re€tified by the tranflator, in a per- 
tinent note, and ample jultice is done to Lord Clive’s memory, 
by a quotation from Orme’s Hiftory of the Military Tranfac- 
tions of Indoftan. The remaining part of the firft volume 
is occupied by the defcription of the Cape of Good Hope. 
We deler our obferyations on the two laft volumes till next 
month, 


(Te be continued. ) 





Art. VIIE. The Works of the late Fohn Maclaurin, Efq. of 
Dreghorn: One of the Senators of the College of Fuftice, and 
F. R. S. Edinburgh. In Two Volumes. 8vo. 189 and 
391 pp. 9s. Belland Bradfute. 1798. 


O what caufe it may be afcribed we will not pretend to deter- 
mine, but of late years efpecially, many more writings of 
a mifcellaneous nature have flowed from the pens of pradtifing 
lawyers and learned jadges in the northern than in the fouthern 
part of Great Britain. To the names of thofe whofe genius 
has overleaped the bounds of profeffional literature, may be 
added that of Lord Dreghorn, whofe talents, however, though 
alike excurfive, do not, as we conceive, deferve, in other re- 
fpects, to be ranked with thofe of a Kaimes, a Hailes, or a 
Monboddo. 

Prefixed to the volumes before us, is a Life of the Author, 
from which it appears, that he was the eldeft fon of the cele- 
brated Colin Maclaurin, Profeffor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
verfity of Edinburgh, and was born in that city, in the yeat 
17343 that he was educated at the High School, and after- 
wards at the Univerfity of Edinburgh ; that, in 1756, he was 
admitted a Member of the Faculty of Advocates ; that, after 
having many years practifed at the Scotch Bar with affiduit 
and fuccefs, he was, in 1788, promoted to the Bench, throu 
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the intereft of his friend the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, and took 
his feat under the title of Lord Dreghorn; and that he died in 
December, 1796. 
The firft of thefe volumes contains f{pecimens of the writer’s 
poetry, to which it feems he had an early inclination, But 
inclination and talent are not always fynonymous terms ; and 
impartiality obliges us to confefs, that, except in a few of his 
lighter pieces (which have fome natufal humour) there is 
little in the compofitions of Lord Dreghorn which intitle him 
We have feleAed one of the belt. 


«© Nor Hammond’s love, nor Shenftone’s was fincere, 
For, they, though poor, to high-born maids laid claim ; 


A handfome houfe-maid caufes my defpair, 
And Nelly, not Ne-era, is her ‘name. 


What though, devoid of all coquettifh care, 
Bare-footed fhe, except on Sundays, goes, 
To wath her hands forgets, and comb her hair, 
Nor with her fingers {corns to blow her nofe. 


On ev’ry feature, and on ev’ry limb, 


Beauty and ftrength have lavifh’d all their care ; 


A food too rich is {kim-milk cheefe, for him 


That would with her the city-flirt compare. 


In vain, to win her, proffer’d oft have I 
The gaudy ribbon, and the curious lace ; 
In vain difplay’d, to her relentlefs eye, 
The guinea’s feldom unfuccefsful face. 


Repuls’d, I often have indignant {worn ; 
Some freedoms often ftrugg]’d hard to force; 
But foon, too foon, feverely check’d foreborn, 
She, more enrag’d, and my reception worfe, 


The brimful milking-pail, the empty can, 


Th’ unwieldy befom, bi 
The nawfeous mop, and hi 


i 


with prickly fate; 
ng frying-pan, 


Have fall’n, vindiétive, on my guardlefs pate, 


Yet I, infatuate! purfue her ftill ; 
Happy to lurk, infidious, and unfeen, 
Among the willows, nurflings of the rill, 


That {weetly flows harmonious, through the green; 


For there, with forcible alternate tread, 
From the foak’d linen ev'ry ftain to prefs, 
The tub-inclos’d, and unfufpecting maid, 
Furls, unafham’d, th’ impediments of drefs. 


This fcene au 
Nor from ¢ 


ments my ardour to proceed, 


he heart her cruelty to me ; 
Nay, the acknowledy’d once it did proceed, 


Not from diflike, but diff’rence of degree. 
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"Tis true; for, tho’ fhe fpurns my fond addrefs, 
Yet to her equals is no coynefs fhown; ' 
She, uncontftrain’d, will Tom the gard’ner kifs ; 
Toy, rcmp, and wanton with the ploughman John.” P, 32, 


The conclufion is not written with equal fpirit. The long 
flory from the Arabian Nights (from p. 64 to 98) is not, upon 
the whole, ill-verfified ; dial the lines defigned to ridicule the 
many uncommon words in Johnfon’s DiGtionary (in p. 29) have 
fome humour. On the ferieus poems in this volume, we are 
under the neceffity of pafling analmoft unqualified cenfure. The 
author feems to have confidered all rhymes as verfe, and all 
verfes as poetry, and to have little regarded novelty of thought, 
harmony of rhymes, or elegance of expretfion, Thefe poems 
are alfo ttrongly tinétured with the writer's political principles ; 
which (ftrange to tell, of a learned judge, conneéted as 
he was!) inclined much to the revolutionary doétrines of 
France. That we may not appear to have formed this opinion 
rafhly, we fhall give a few f{pecimens from two poems, which 
feem to have been written com amore, and which, from the na- 
ture of the fubje&, admitted, and indeed required, -the highett 
graces of poetry. The firft is an Ode to War, detigned to 
itrip the God of War of his fplendid trappings, and fhow 
him in all his native deformity. This might have bedn done 
poetically; let us fee how it is executed by the writer before us. 

The firft ftanza is fpirited, though not very new. In the fe 

cond, a ludicrous idea is fuggelted, by calling War “ a monfter 
in mufquerade.” ‘he third, however, beggars defcription, 
We will give it in the author’s own words. 


In vain a helmet, large and sighs, 
Attempts to fhelter trom the nght 
T hy brutal leng th of faw: : 
Nor can thy fabee’ s 4 Bilt, . 
Though ribbon-qweaved, end double gilt, 
Conceal the tyger paw. 


Several of the ftanzas which fucceed, are nearly of the fame 
ftamp. Mars is called ** the offipring of Satan,” who 
*** fircass his cur,” and makes a fpeech to him ; which 1s 
rather unmercitul in length. We will not vey any a 
of this * profe run mad,’ But haften to the “ Addrefs 1 
the Powers at War ;” which alfo bears the form of a iyric 
poem. Here we have all the modern revolutionary doce 
vines put into verfe, or rather rhyme. It is affumed that 
every power at War with France is an aggreffor ; that the 
itrugeles of that nation ‘are for liberty 5 and that peace, @ 
fecure peace, might be had at any time, by permitting ¥< 
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to enjoy it, An alliance with the regicides is, above all 
things, recommended to Great Britain! Need we fay more 
on the pelitics of this Ode? We will give a fhort {pecimen 
of the poetry. After deferibing the lefs extenfive milchiets 
of lightning, the writer thus paints the effects of cannon and 
wnufquetry : 


It’s chymic imitator, art, 
Can with precife direction dart 
Its bolts at pleafure thape ; 
Alike the brave and coward fall, 
The diftant flaughter’d by the ball, 
The nearer by the grape. 


*Yet thefe tremendous tubes of brafs 
The flender inftruments furpafs, 
Which weakeft fhoulders rear: 
By each is double mifchief done, 
It fires, prefented as a gun, 
Puth’d, pierces as a {pear. 


Thefe are by no means the worft {tanzas in a very long Ode, 
comprehending a variety of political topics. We forbear from 
further remarks on thefe Poems, out of refpeét for the memory 
of a learned, and, as it is faid, a refpeétable man, but cannot 
help exprefling our furprife, that the courfe and events of the 
revolution in France had not, even in the year 1796, opened 
his eyes, and caufed him at leaft to doubt the foundnefs of thofe 
principles on which it was founded. ‘* A good tree,’ we 
maintain, ** could not have produced f{ych fruit.” 

In the fecond volume are contained the author’s profe com- 
pofitions, which are on various fubjeéts, and of various degrees 
of merit. Thofe which relate to Law are, we doubt not, ac- 
curate as to the forms and proceedings of the Courts in Scot- 
land ; but we were furprifed to find, in the works of fo eminent 
a Scotch lawyer, a miftake of the Englith laws (0 grofs as 
the notion, that there is no appea) from eur King’s Bench or 
Common Pleas to the Houfe of Lords. What are Writs of 
Error, but Appeals under another name? Of the mifcellancous 
Effays, a confiderable number are little more than hints, and ap- 
pe fcarcely worthy of publication ; but that on the origio of 
Aterary Property, contains fome curious information, and con- 
cludes (as we think) with a very jult epinion on the legal quel- 
fion. Many of the remaining Effays are on political lubjects ; 
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* It is not eafy to fay whether “‘ tubes” or ‘ inftruments” are the 
nominative in this fentence. The arrangement points out the former, 
the fenfe requires the latter. : 
In 
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in all of which the author's partiality to the French revolutions 
ifts, and the fophifts who prompted or abetred them, is glaring, 
and, to us, in ahigh degree offenfive. Helvetius, Roufleau, 
Turgot, and bey all) Mercier, are the gods of his idolatry; 
and even Godwin, though the author objedis to fome of his pg. 
fitions, is not confidered generally as a dangerous writer. We 
will not fligmatize the memory of Lord D. by calling him (as 
the author of his Life intimates he has been called) a democrat 
ora Jacobin ; but what will the reader think of a Briti/h Fudge, 
who, on reading the trial of Louis the Sixteenth, could pro. 
nounce, that ** the King was proved to be guilty of the crime 
charged?” What will he think of the polstician who infikts, 
that the calamitjes attendant on the French reyolution afford 
no argument againtt its principles, and that thofe calamities 
were occafioned by the iaterpofition of foreign powers? All 
the cruelties, indeed, all the oppreffion and tyranny under the 
new fy{tem, appear as nothing to this writer, when fet againft 
the evils and abufes of the former government. Of courfe 
he inveighs againft the prefent war, and infinuates that it arifes, 
in part at lealt, from the jealoufy which Great Britain felt of 
the fuperior degree of freedom, which the French were likely 
to acquire; which, combined with the natural advantages of 
their climate, foil, arid extent of tetritory, would raife them 
far above ourielves in the fcale of nations, On the illiberality 
and injuftice of this fuppofition, we need not furely remark. 
The Britifh Conftitution is, indeed, generally treated with re- 
fpe&t. Reform, not revolution, is recommended toe us; asif 
the former was not fought, by thofe who have clamoured mot 
loudly for jts attainment, folely as the means to obtain the latter, 
or that any reform which did not pave the way for a revolution 
would fatisfy their wifhes. The reft of Europe (at leaft the 
monarchies) ought, according to this writer (if we rightly un- 
derftand him) to be revolutionized @ da Francoife, and to be 
formed into republics fimilar to their parent. We would abftain . 
from fevere remarks ; but are there many things beyond this, 
which the verieft democrat or Jacobin could have withed? 
On almoft every topic of philofophy and literature to which 
thefe Effays extend, we perceive the fame attachment ta 
French writers, and efpecially to the philofophers of the fctiool 
of Voltaire. All their inventions and fyftems, and moft of 
their opinions, are extolled to the fkies ; even the ridiculous 
Almanac of the French Republic is mentioned in terms of - 
grave approbation, though weare told that Lord Dreghorn 
was a man of wit and humour. In education, wé are in el- 
fect advifed to abjure the Greek and Latin claffics (hithert? 
deemed the repolitories of jut thoughts, and <he models of 
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tafte) to defert our former Britith inftru€tors, and to take 
sig guides Helvetius, Mercier, and the fophifts of the con- 
tinent. On one fubje&, however, the learned writer differs 
from his oracles: he does not wholly acquiefce in the per- 


pectibility of man; yet his denial of this doétrine is not, as 


might be imagined, founded on the authority of. Scripture, or 
on an accurate obfervation of the human mind, which furely 
would demonttrate its abfurdity, but in the fingle circumftance 
of man being a carnivorous animal. He intimates, that it is 
as wrong to kill an ox as our neighbour ; that the flaughter of 
brutes can only be juftified on the fame principle as Negro 
flavery ; and, that ‘* while the two practices are admitted into 
the fyftem of civil fociety, it cannot poflibly ever become per- 
fect.” We readily agree with the author as to a part of thefe 
do@rines ; and if the other part be a mere reverie, it is a harm- 
Jefs one, which, if it produces no benefit, can do no mifchief 
to fociety. 

The learned author’s opinions on language and poetry ap- 
pear to us, in fome inftances, crude and ill-confidered. We 
particularly diflent from the notion, that, in the Englith lan- 
guages lines of eight are as proper as thofe of ten {yllables, 
or heroic poetry. The paflage which he cites proves only, 
that loftinefs of fentiment will fometimes fupport itfelf under 
the difadvantage of inadequate meafure. 

In the differtation which concludes the volume, and was 
printed in the Tranfa@ions of the Royal Society for 1788, the 
writer undertakes to prove, that ** Troy was not taken by the 
Greeks.” He does not infift, with Mr, Bryant, that no fuch 
place or war exifted, but that, if there was fuch a fiege, the 
Greeks failed in their attempt, and were repulfed with dif- 
grace. Many of his reafonings dre the fame with thofe of 
that learned writer, and appear to us, as well as his authori- 
ties, ftill lefs conclufive to the point which this author withed 
to eftablifh, than to that maintained by Mr, Bryant. This 
diflertation is, however, worth the attention of thofe who have 
taken the trouble to examine that controverfy. ) 

On the fubjeé of Religion, there is a very juft and appofite 
anfwer to one of Paine’s obje@ions to the truth of Chriftianity. 
It had been given by other writers, but cannot be too often 
repeated. The objection arifing from the probable plurality 
of worlds, ‘* is founded,” the author obferves, ** on a fup 
fition of which there is no evidence, nor indeed probability, 
namely, that all other worlds are fimilar to ours.” We cannot 
however admit, that Volney is a formidable enemy to Chrif- 
tianity, unlefs unblufhing confidence can entitle him to that 


appellation. . For who that has read the paflage in Tacitus - 
ery alluded 
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alluded to, or can turn to it; but Knows it is grofsly mifrepre, 
fented by that writer? Who that knows the leat of Scriptare 
Hiftory, but can detect the falfehood of his affertion re{pecting 
the Gofpels ! It needs not therefore an expres anfwer from 
any of our ‘* able divines.” Any ove who is converfant with 
their mo(ft familiar works, can expofe the fophift’s ienorance 
or bafenefs, as well as confound his ¢ audacity.” 

Upon the whole, though the volumes before us contain 4 
fufficient portion of amufement to arreft attention, and exhibit 
proofs of extenfive reading, and no inconfiderable ability ; al. 
though the author may have been in his profeflion refpeétable, 
in private life amtable, we cannot recommend his works to 
general perufal ; as they contain, in our opinion, many crude 
and unfupported notions ; many dangerous, though pollibly 
well-intended ‘remarks ; and have much too great a bias to 
thofe principles, the diflemination of which has been attended 
with mifery and defolation to the faireft portion of Europe, 





Art. IX. The Hifory of Hindoftan, Sanfereet and Claffical. 
(Concluded from our laft, p. 400.) 


F we have allotted to the work, of which we are now to take 


a final adieu, a large proportion of our notice, it has arifen, 


from our with to do extentive jultice to an author of great dili- 
gence, and acknowledged ingenuity, during a refearch of un- 
common labour, tength, and. abftrufenefs. The reader will 
confequently find in our volumes, as complete an analyfis of 
Mr. Maurice’s two works, refpeCling the Autiguitics and Anctent 
Annals of Hindoftan, as the infinite variety and defultory nature 
of the fubje&s diftuffed in them would admit. Of publications 
iffuing from the prefs in fingle volumes, and after confiderable 
tntervals, the conne@ing thread of argument is not always dil- 
tncly perceived, nor the gencral refult fufiiciently attended to, 
We have endeavoured that both fhould confpicuoufly appear in 
thefe pages, and the natural and intended conneétion between 
two works, mutually illuftrating each other, has been conftantly 
kept in the view of our readers ; we believe not lefs to their 
advantage, than the credit of the author. ‘This appeared the 
more neceilary, as the charater of the writer has fuffered, in 
fome minds, by a feeming negle& of arrangement with refpect 
to thefe two works ; which, in their progreis to maturity, have 
literally undergone the nine years ordeal prefcribed by sages 
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We now proceed to fulfill our promife of giving a few cons 
cluding extra&s from this laft portion of the hiftory, and the 
firft will be the fingular ftory, in the life of Creethna, of the 
yifit of the fage Nared to the golden palace of Creefhna,. in 
Duaraka, and confidered by the author as an apologue in their 
myltical and wild theology, intended to inculcate the omnipres 


fence of the Deity, of whom Creefhna is fuppofed the augutt 


Avater, or incarnation. The reader will pleafe to recolle& 
that he is about to enter that eaftern theological fchool, to which 
the fublime and myftical poet Hafez belonged, and whofe odes, 
under an apparent licentiouf{nefs of language and fentitnents, and 
breathing the praifes of women and wine, are fuppofed, by the 
devout Orientalift, to contain the ardent effufions of divine love 
and gratitude! Creefhna is thus recorded to have had eight 
favourite wives, and no lefs than 16,000 concubines; but their 
mutual love is prefumed to be of a pure and fpiritual nature, 
He is reprefented to live in perfeét harmony of foul with them, 
and to be ever prefent witheach. Nared, a prophetic charac- 
ter, is aftonifhed at this, and having, by right of his facred 
office, permiffion at all times to enter the apartments of the 

alace, he determines to examine. into the matter himfelf, 

Vhen he approached Duaraka, Creefhna’s capiral, he beheld, 
we are told, 


« houfes for “300,000 men, all of lofty architeAure, and built of 
tryftal, the windows of diamonds and precious ftones of every 
colour, and embroidered canopies before all thehoufes, All the ftreets 
and lanes were entirely free from duft and filth: there were alfo many 
curioufly-painted temples adorned with water-gilding. ‘The fhops in 
the bazars, with pillars on every fide, were all fet out to the beft advan. 
tage, and the palaces of the great were fuperb beyond all defcription, 
uniting magnificence with elegance, , “The houfes of the eight Nayega 
and 16,000 wives of Creefhna were built in a line by themfelves with 
the utmoft fymmetry, beauty, and fplendor. Nared, on approaching 
them, beheld the pillars of every hdéufe formed of coral, and the courts 
and Serais embellifhed with jewels; canopies of cloth of guld were 
every where fufpended with valuable ftrings of the finelt pearl; beau- 
tifal children were playing in the courts; while charming flave- 
gitls were diligently attending their feveral miftreffes. “The peacocks 
on the houfe-tops were rejoicing and finging in the fmoak, which arofc, 
from the conftant byuming of aromatics, in fuch quantity, as to form 
a cloud that refembled the rainy feafon, and numberlefs rabies that 
were diftributed about the buildings preferved aconflant light over the 
place. Nared, with all his curiofity of infpection, could not diftin- 

vith between the flaves and the miftreffes. In the firlt houfe which 
be entered, he beheld 1,000 maids, perfectly handfome, flanding with 
their hands joined before them round their lady, who, with afly-flap, the 
handle fet with jewels, was preventing Crecfhna frem being mo “4 
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with flies. When Nared came in, Bhagavan fpied him at a diftance, an 
immediately rifing from his Mufnud, went to meet him, laid his head 
at Nared’s feet, and welcomed him. Nared was afhamed of fo 

an honour, and made an apologizing fpeech. Creefhna then wafbed 
Nared’s feet, and poured that water on his own head ; after which, he 
feated Nared in the place of honour, paid him worfhip, and made the 
miftrefs of the houfe do the fame. Nared, in a tranfport of wonder and 
delight, exclaimed, ‘‘ O Natha! no one can fathom thy mercy and 
benevolence! thy Avatar is for the purpofe of proteéting the 

and punifhing the wicked. If it be thy auguft will to perform fervices 
to Nared, it is as a father and mother perform fervices for their chil. 
dren, out of their own voluntary affection and good-will. Men, who 
are immerged in the pit of their paflions, have no poffibility of 
efcaping from their control, except by thy mercy, in being born again 
in this tranfient world.” ‘Thus did Nared utter various praifes and 
thankfgivings; yet did his mind ftill mifgive him, and he determined 
to go to another houfe to fee if he fhould find Creefhna there, or if 
he would take the firft opportunity of going thither. He went, there. 
fore, with {peed to the next houfe, and there he found Creefhnd fitting 
and anufing himfelf with the mittrefs of it. On feeing Nared, 
Creefhna rofe up as before, received him with the utmoft reverence, 
refpecifully thanked him for the honour hishoufe received from hisvifit, 
and hoped he would ftay there fome days, Thenge’Nared went toa 
third houfe, where Creefhna was looking at the children at play; and, 
in a fourth houfe, he was bathing. Nared fufpected that Creefhna 
had come by fome fecret way from the former houfe with fuch hatte as 
to get before him, and therefore determined that he would hurry as fatt 
as poflible to another to afcertain the fat: fo he ran with all expeditiag 
to the next houfe, and there he found Creefhna fitting ata banquet. At 
another he was giving alms to the Brahmins; at another he was prac- 
tifing at his weapons; at another he was reviewing the ordinary ¢le- 
phants and horfes ; at another he was in conference with Oodhoo and 
Akroor ; at another he was fitting and hearing the fongs of the beau- 
tiful flave-girls ; at another he was diftributing milch-cows in charity; 
at another he was hearing the Poorauns ; at another he was laughing 
and joking with the miftrefs of the houfe ; at another he was periorm- 
ing the Howm; at another he was exercifing Dherme; at another he 
had fet the women to quarrel, and was amufing himfelf with looking 
on; at another he was pacifying a difpute among them ; at another 
he was fitting with Ram; at another he was preparing a marriage-por- 
tion, or Dheek ; at another he was rejoicing at being returned from 
his fon’s wedding ; at another he was giving orders for digging a well 
or tank ; at another he was preparing for the chace, In this manner 
did Nared enter the houfes of the eight Navega and of the 16,009 
wives, and in every one of them he found Creefhna differently engaged, 
fo that he was altogether aftonifhed and confounded. Creefhna, a 
length, appeared, and thus addreffed him: ‘* O Nared! thefe fecret 
deubts and fafpicions which have fu perplexed thee are no fault of 
mine, but of thine own mind. On fubje¢ts where the wifdom even 
of Devatas is confufed, what can be faid of man’s limited underftand- 
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abfent from her;, fhe will anfwer that I am never for a moment from 
her fight.” Nared humbled himfelf and confeffed his weaknefs, that he 
was bewildered by Maya, and fubmiffively implored Creefhna’s merey 
inhis behalf. Creefhna anfwered, «* O Nared! I am the fole Kerta. 
My a@ts are infcrutable ; nor mutt any fufpicions be cherifhed, nor any 
diftrattion of mind be endured, on account of them, nor any idle 
fancies and curiofity be indulged. Perplex not thyfelf tarther, but 
vietly purfue = own affairs, and make mankind happy with thy pre. 
ce and converfation.”” Nared, however, was feveral times fubject 
to the fame diftra@tion ; but, at length, calling on the name of Na- 
rayen, and playing on his Veena, he departed. Creefhna, in the mean 
time, employing himfelf in the functions of a Grehecharee, regulated 
the affairs of his families and children, while each of his wives con- 
ceived that Creefhna preferred none to herfeif, and that he wifhed for 
no other.” P. 417. 


Returning from the mythological to the chaflical hiftory of 
Hindoftan, under which general heads that hiitory is arranged, 
Mr. Maurice prefents us, from the molt authentic fources of 
information at prefent obtained, the following picture of the 
Indian empire, as it flourifhed a thoufand years before Chritt, 
which he obferves ts nearly as high as any profane records, not 
profefledly fabulous, can carry us, 


“ The univerfal diffufion of the Brahmin religion and fciences 
over the vaft continent of India, would lead us, without the confirm. 
ing voice of hiftory, to fufpect that at fome remote period there fub- 
fitted, in that region of Afia, an empire as widely diffufed, under 
the guidance of one puiffant fovereign. Under Bact, if that name 
a not rather a dynaity of princes than an individual moharch, 
we have, in fact, feen that fuch an émpire did flourith. Under 
Rama, the next in fucceflion, as an Avatar and king, whofe capital 
was Oudhe, in Bahar, there is every appearance of its having re- 
mained unbroken. Under Bharat alfo, a prince of fuch extenfive 
power, that his name was conferred on the whole region, there is 
no reafon to fuppofe that any divifion of it had taken place, Ju- 
difhter is generally acknowledged tohave been the fovereign of all 
India ; his capital, as we have feen, Haftanapoor, or Delhi. If the 
preceding aflertion be true in regard to thefe and a few others of the 
earlieft monarchs of Hindoftan, and certain of the moft renowned 
among the later, it does not hold good of thofe of her fovereigns, who 
reigned in more recent 2ras, till the period of their abfolute fubjettion 
to the Mohammedans. ‘Their native princes, with the title of aniver- 
fal monarchs, feem to have been invefted only with a delegated power, 
voluntarily conferred by a numerous and powerful band ot fubordinate 
foverrigns. The very title of Mamarajsan, or Rajah of Rajahs, 
which the nominal head of that vaft empire anciently bore, evidently 
—— no more than a kind of feudal jurifdiction over chieftains, pof- 
fefling ab‘olute dominion in their own territories, but contributing a 
fiipulated {um and force to fupport the grandeur of the imperial throne, 
aad, on great national pode ranging themfelves, with fuccours 
pro- 
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proportionate to the extent and population of their refpedtive domaing 
under the banners of one fupreme chief. Nature herfelf, in fae 
feems to have placed, in this refpect, a barrier to human pride ; for. 
bidding Hindoitan, except in the limited way juft intimated, to conti. 
nue leng under the con‘rol of one overgrown monarch, To bound 
the ambition of princes, over the furface of the country fhe drew thofe 
vaft lines which fo peculiarly diftinguifh that quarter of the globe; 
thofe lofty mountains, thofe deep and rapid rivers, thofe extenfive lakes, 
thofe vait delerts of fand and impaffabie forefts, which interfee India, 
Again, whatever may be boafied by the Indian hiftorians concemin 
them/felves, and the chain of fucceffion remaining for fuch an extend- 
ed period of years unbroken, in its two firlt and greateft dynatties of 
the fan axd moon, their accounts are rendered exceedingly fufpicious, 
not only by what we know of the perpetual pronenefs in mankind to 
abufe extenfive power, but by the corruptions neceffarily attending the 
education of Eaitern princes, by the number of royal children yearly 
produced in the feraglios, and by the fpirit of intrigue that ina parti. 
gular manner conttantly agitates the Afiatic courts, amidft fo many ri- 
vals as the firit order of nobility affords for wealth, power, and renown, 
*« Divided by the Oriental geographers into two grand portions, 
Av Sinp, or the traét lying on the Indus, and At Hrnp, or the terti- 
tory fretching on both fides the Ganges, Hindofan, or Superior India, 
feems, from time i¢nmemorial, amidit innumerable fovereignties of in- 
ferior deyree,.to have cherithed, on its two great rivers, two mighty 
kingdoms, while the Peniniula, ull fubdded by Akber and Aureng- 
Zebe, exhibited a third, formed exaéily on the fame feudal principles. 
Alexander, on his invafion of the Panjab, experienced the truth of 
this flatement, in the formidable oppofition which he met with from 
Porus; and the report ‘of the ambafladors of Seleucus, at Pallibo- 
thra, fully confirms it with refpect to the regions adjoining the Ganges 
‘The contederated rajahs, who fo long bade defiance to the Moham- 
nedan armies tm the Deccan, leave in our minds no doubt of this fat 
in regard to the Peninfula. The moft powerful, becaufe the molt tee 
mote from foreign invafion of thefe kingdoms, feems to have been 
that on the Ganges, of which Oude, Pallibothra, Canouge, and Gour, 
were the fucceflive capitals, When the early Mohammedan fultansof 
the Gaznavide dynaity conquered the Superior India, they politically 
made Delhi, founded on the ruins of the ancient Haftanapoor, w 
feems to have been the firit imperial city of Hindoftan, and ftands on 
the river Jumna that difembogues its water into the Ganges, theit 
principal refidence, becaufe it was more central, and placed them 
nearer their territories on the weft of the Indus, which extended even 
to the capital of their heredrtary domain. Afterwards even Lahore 
and Cabul became the fucceflive abode of thefe fovereigns, who er 
in them magnificent palaces; while the victories of Akber, in the 
Deccan, gave being to the fuperb palace and {plendid decorations: 
Avra. The puiffant fovereign of the empire on the Ganges, an empire 
which comprehended Delhi and the Dooab, and extended to the ealt- 
ern lim.ts of the Panjab, feems to have been for many ages acknow* 
ledged Lord Paramount ot India, and accordingly we have feen, that, 
when Judifhter celebrated the great feftival of the Razsoe, to the 
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ital of that empire all the inferior rajahs flocked, and, at a very late 
riod ‘of its glory, an inftance related in the lntrodu@ory Work oc- 
curs of the pre-eminent grandeur of the Canouge fovercigns.” P. git. 


On the interefting account ef the invalion of India, by Alex- 
ander, with which the ancient hiftory of India, properly ter- 
minates, the author feetns to.have beltowed uncommon pains ; 
and it is Written with great elegance and fpirit. On a fubje& 
fo well known, and often difcufled, it was judicious not to 
dwell on the minuter occurrences, but to feize the leading facts, 
and detail the more momentous events, dn that firlt'irruption of 
weltern conquerors into Hindoftan. He has not {crupled to 
make very free ufe of his predeceflors on the fame ground, and 
D'Anviile, Rennel, Vincent, and many other eminent Oriental 
yeographers and hiftorians, are made to throw the combined 
luftre of their learning on the progrels of the Macedonian hero; 
while the plans his comprehenfive mind had formed, are as ac- 
curately inveltigated, as his exploits are fpiritedly related. We 
can prefent our readers with no beiter fpecimen of the one, or 
the other, than the part that records the mutiny of the army, 
when their triumphant commander w ifhed to lead them beyond 
the Ganges, and bodnd his viétorious career by the limits of 
Alia, , 


« Alexander, who was totally abforbed in his darling project of 
reaching the Ganges, and thence prefling on to the farthelt limits of 
Alia, on hearing the rumour of thefe murmurings, was filled with in- 
exprefible anguifh, mingled with rage and indignatiow, to which he 
dared not, at this momentous crifis, give vent. He was convinced, 
however, that there was no time for Nefitation. With thar decifive yi- 
gour which always characterized the actions of this great prince, he 
immediately ordered a general affembly of the army to be fummoned, 
and, by the moft affable and condefcending behaviour, endeavoured to 
allay the ferment, to tranquillize their minds, and win them over to 
his purpofe. His auguft prefence at once awed them to refpetttul fi- 
lence, and his aflamed benignity revived all theie affe€tion for him ; 
but till they were inflexible in their purpofe of not proceeding beyond 
the Hyphafis, Ina fpeech of great fubrilty and varied eloquence, he 
touched every chord of paffion that ftrongly vibrates on the human 
heart. He aimed principally to work upon that high fenfe of honour 
which the Greeks ever cherifhed both individually and nationally ; ta 
wake in their minds the dormant {park of expirtng ambition ; to pro- 
voke the emulation of generous youth, and tlimulate the avarice of 
frozen age. He ftrove, by recounting all their paft glories, to animate 
them to attempt the acquifition of ftill nobler and more fubftantal re. 
hown ; to exceed the boafted expivits of Hercules and Bacchus; and 
teach the limits of the habitable world, He painted, in the moft 
glowing colours, the immenfe magnitude of the {pil that awaited 
them beyond the Ganges; kingdoms overflowing with wealth, the ac- 
Cuinulated wealth of ages, the concentrated treafuses of Afiaz. He 
ridiculed 
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tidiculed the idea of the innumerable force in infantry, in cavaly and 
ts, which the Gangaridz could bring into the field, and with 
the magnified details of which their enemies aimed to terrify them 
and arreft their progrefs. ** Have you forgotten,” exclaimed this 
prince, ‘ the ftill greater armies of Darius’; the uncounted multitudes 
who perifhed, opprefied by their own numbers, at Iffus and in the de. 
files of Cilicia; and the myriads, in vain oppofed to Macedoniag 
valour, in the plains of Arbela? Are the Gangaride a braver of 
hardier race than thofe whom you uered on the Ba¢trian hills; 
thofe who drenched with blood the Sogdian plains; or thofe who, ix 
terror of your vengeance, precipitated themfelves down the 
fteeps of Aornus? Can the number of elephants, however great, alarm 
Grecian foldiers, after the recent proof, exhibited in the battle with 
Porus, of their utter inutility in the field, or, rather, of the certain 
deftruétion, of which they may be made the terrible inftrument, 
againft their own party ? Does the broad, the deep, the rapid Ganges, 
fill you with difmay ? Have you not, then, in your progrefs hither, 
crofled the unfathomable deep itfelf ? Or, is it lefs fafe to pafs a wide 
and majeftic river, flowing on with an even, though rapid courfe, than 
an impetuous current, confined by fteep banks within a narrow chan. 
nel, like the Hydafpes; or foaming along, over a rocky bed, like thé 
Acefines ? Will you defert a gener: way A fhared all your toils, and 
braved with you every danger, in the full career of glory; or, rather, 
when our triumphant warfare is nearly accomplifhed ; for, we already 
verge on the Eaftern Ocean, and have neatly reached the point whence 
the fun pours its firft beam on the illumined earth? Behold your prince, 
who could command your obedience, condefcends humbly to folicit 
your concurrence with his ardent wifhes; and conjures you, by every 
thing facred, that you will not rend the palm from him in the moment 


of victory ; nor fuffer the laurel, to whofe luftre you have fo largely 


contributed, to be tarnifhed by an untimely and difgraceful retreat!” 
After paufing fome moments, and obferving both officers and men to 
remain entirely filent, with their eyes fteadfaftly fixed on the Lisa 
and abforbed in profound melancholy, Alexander again exclaimed, 
«* Where is that burit of applaufe that formerly ufed to follow the 
addrefles of your fovereign? Where is that loyal zeal for my fafety, 
that unbounded attachment to my perfon, which led you to contend for 
the diftinétion of bearing my wounded body from the field ? Where, 
at this important moment, are the fpirit, the ardour, of Macedonian 
foldiers? Return, ungenerous men! to the inglorious wigs of peace 
bafely purchafed by the facrifice of your prince. For, know, that 
thus far advanced towards the goal, I will not relinquifh the dazzlin 
rize. 1 will march on at the head of the more faithful Scythian a 
trian forces in my train, and lead them triumphantly over the rivers 
which you dread, and againit the armies and elephants which fill you 
with fo much horror. ‘Thofe defpifed barbarians fhall hereafter be 
the braver comrades of Alexander. Return, ungenerous men! 2 
tell attonifhed, tell indignant Greece, that you have left your king 
furrounded with dangers, and in the midft of hisenemies.” P, 658. 
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. In this'concluding portion of the Indian hiftory, there‘ate 
foat well-executed ¢ ings, illuftrative of the mytho 

of the Brahmins, and, untinctured with mythology'no records 
in the early periods referred to can be expected. In the pre- 
ceding’ portion there were fix, which makes the total nambef 
of plates in the final volume amount to TEN; and this circum- 
flance, together with above one hundred additional pages of 
ier pres, the author urges in apology for the advance of 
half a guinea in price, beyond the former, volume, Though 
thisisa kind of infraétion upon the original {tipulation, we thall 
not, and we hope Mr. M.’s fubfcribers , will not, mark. it 
with the feverity of cenfure, as we are willing that induftry 
and fcience fhould have their full reward. Neither fhall we 
defcend to notice, in a work of fuch general merit, originating 


ii fo good intentions, and where there are fo many excellen- , 


cies, the trifling errors that here and there have met our eye in 
erufing the volume. We fhall not, on that account, fubtraé 
m the fum of our general praife ;.and fincerely withing fuc- 
cefs to the author's i we hope that fo laudable an exams 
ple of well-employed talents will not want imitators, in an age 
when the union of all the powers of genius and'learning com- 
bined, is neceflary to repel the common foe. 





“> 


Art. X. M, Mufuri Carmen in Platonem. Ifaaci Cafaudoni 
in Fofephum Scaligerum Ode. Accedunt Poemata et Exercita- 
tiones utriufgue Lingua.  Auétore S. Butler. <Appendicis 
loco fubjiciuntur Hymnus Cleanthis Stoici ; Clementis Alexan- 
drint Hymni duo; Henrici Stepbani Adhortatio ad Ledtionem 
Novi Feederis, Confcripftt atque edidit Samuel Butler, A. B. 

Gill. Div. Trem apud Cantabr. Soc. 8vo. 116 pp. “4% 
Cantabr. Deighton; Londini, T. Payne. 1797. 


T° a publication like this, every liberal {cholar muft infal- 
libly with well ; and were other pleas wanting, the mo- 
defty of the editor and author would of itfelf recommend it, 
He announces it as only a trial of ftrength, and a kind of in- 
troduction to the learned world, before he attempts a more ar- 
duous undertaking, We, for our parts, though accident has 
layed our notice of it, aré by no means inclined to pals it 
by in filence, but are defirous to give to the learned compiler 
all the encouragement which our applaufe can beftow. The 
future work here announced, is a republication of Stanley’s 
N n : ‘Efchylus, 
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FE{chylus, undertaken by the appointment of the Univerfity 
of Cambridge. Mr. Butler’s account of this intended publi. 
cation, will at once inform the learned reader of the nature 
and extent of the defign, and will afford a fpecimen of his 
Latinity, which in general is clear, elegant, and claflical, Af. 
ter fpeaking, in his Preface, of Henry Srephens’s Exhortation 
to the Readers of the New Teftament, with which this cok 
le&tion concludes, he thus proceeds : 


«* Facile intelligent leCtores hance inftituti operis partem ad pracla. 
riffimam illam Theologiz fcientiam fpectare. Cui totum me tradere 
atque omnino addicere deftinaveram, cum mihi honorificum ab Aca. 
demia Cantabrigienfi munus eft impofitum ut nobilem poetam Z)chylum 
in lucem ederem. Ad quod opus fufcipiendum tum me imperantis 
auctoritas, tum ztas mea, tum rei ipfius dignitas impulerunt, — Ttaque 
enixe operam dabo ut ne tanto mihi oblato munere omnino indignus 
effe videar, atque ut hac noftra Editio, Stanleianam referens, pam, 
tum aliorum tum ipfius Stanleii quamplurimis ha¢tenus ineditis locu- 
pletata, ex MSS. autographis in Bibliotheca noftra Regia confervatis, 
fumma a me diligentia ac ftudio adornata in publicum ufum prodedt, 
Nec deerunt cujufque generis colle¢tanea, quecunque ad folendeietadl 
utilitatem de ftinati operis aliquid conferre poffint,” P. x. 


Mr. B. has fince obtained an employment, which is but too 
likely to interrupt every fludy, exeept that of inftruéting 
others ; he is placed at the head of the ancient and refpe@table 
Free-School at Shrewfbury ; in which fituation, if he hhall 
form fcholars like himfelf, the public will not ultimately regret 
the change of diretion thus imprefled upon his ftudies. 

The colle&ion of pieces here offered to notice is very mif 
cellaneous. It begins with the poem of Mufurus on Plato, to 
which is annexed the poetical verfion of Zenobio Accaciolis 
It is always to be lamented, when a fcholar undertakes the re- 
publication of any learned work, or the difcuffion of any im- 
portant fubje&t, without knowing what has been already per- 
tormed on the fame fubje&t. Mr. B. exprefies his own regret 
that he did not fee the edition of Mufurus’s poem, which is 
fubjoined to Dr. Fofter’s book on Greek Accents, till it was 
too late to avail himfelf of more than one fhort note from tt. 
This was the more unfortunate, as feveral of the remarks and 
conjeGtures of Markland, fubjoined to that edition of the 
poem, are highly worthy of attention. The firft note, from 
the Phedrus of Plato, is abfolutely neceffary to abfolve the 


poet from the charge of bombaft, by fhowing that he alludes, 


to a paflage in that dialogue. Nor is the fecond much lefs im- 
portant, which quotes the Epigram of Praxiteles, copied by the 
author in ver. 10. In comparing Mr. Butler’s edition with the 


other, we do not find many variations in the text. aanrv®, for 
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dur, in v.22, is a manifeft error of the prefs. The full 
at avip, iniv. 78, ought certainly to be made a comma 
and that alfo, at 7. 120, ought to be foftened into a cclon, ac- 
cording to the obfervation of Markland. Atv. 108, B. xevris~ 
rit, F. xevrévray: the latter is probably right, xrew being much 
more in ufe than xevraw-—Tlaons +’ Iradins, v. 113, is Conform- 
able to the conjeCture of Markland. It was before printed Maens 
Yir, Atv. 163, isan error of the prefs in Fofter’s edition, woAu 
cxapuow for wodrvexaO,o0: Butler has it right. Marcus Mofurus 
was by birth a Cretan, and was one of the moft famous of thofe 
learned Greeks who were patronized by Leo X. He was 
made Archbifhop of Epidaurus, but did not long enjoy his 
dignity. Erafmus, in his Ciceronianus, cenfures him for being 
obfcure and affe&ted in his poetry ; from this cenfure, however, 
the poém here publithed is jultly exempted, and it has been 
highly extolled by feveral of the beft critics. It appears from 
the poem, that the copy of Plato’s works prefented to Leo X. 
by Aldus, and for which this Elegy was written, was printed 
on vellum ; and fuch a copy soos Feld at Dr. Afkew’s fale. 
The next compofition in this collection is the Greek Ode 
tothe memory of Jofeph Scaliger, written by Ifaac Cafaubon, 
and publifhed by him in his notes to Demetrius Poliorcetes: 
to which are fubjoined, two Epitaphs on the fame great mam 
in Greek and in Latin, written by his pupil Daniel Heinfiuss 
We cannot certainly object to this mode of renewing the fame 
of illuftrious men, and thowing at once how much they were 
efteemed by their contemporaries,’ and how ably celebrated. 
There is extant alfo another tribute sto the memory of Jof. 
Scaliger, by D. Heinfius, in an Oration fpoken by the latter 
immediately after the funeral of Scaliger, Jan. 25, 1609. This 
is followed by a fhorter Oration, on the decreeing a monument 
to him : and, not contented with thefe teftimonies to the merit 
of his illuftrious patron, Heinfius has given, in the aift Ora- 
tion of the fame colle€tion, an exprefs panegyric upon him. 
Never, perhaps, did a literary man meet with more ample ce- 
Iebration ; and much was certainly his due. | 
Mr. Butler then, in a very modeft manner, gy forward 
fome original compofitions of his own. ‘Three of thefe, the 
Greek Ode, the Latin Ode, and the Oration delivered in the 
Schools, were honoured with academical prizes : they all offer 
the efforts of an active and well-cultivated mind, in claffical 
ftyle and language. In the Oration, the fubjeét of which is an 
exhortation to unremitting diligence in ftudy, we are particu- 
larly pleafed with the manly and well-exprefled eulogium on 
mus, as a pattern of literary activity. 
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«¢ Unum tantommodo e recentioribus, clariffimum tamen, affidee 
exesvitationis exemplam proferam, Defiderium Erafmum, — Fuit ijlii 
fane propofitum, ut n¢ minima quidem horz portiuncula,i 
otiofaclaberetur. Hujus viri nomen famamque quis-non accepit, qui 
non, ut, inter principes. literarum doCtifimi, veneratione ‘ 
memoriam? Hie tamen cum et tot, et. tam pulchre {eripferit, et in 
tam multiplici genere fcientiz, vitam egit ita folicitam occupatamgue, 
qualis vix alii cuivis ad illa ipfa perlegenda fufficeret. Quid? quod 
ipfe teftatur, pulcherrimum illud {uum Moriz encomium ‘tater equi. 
tandum compofuiffe. Quod Henrico etiam Stephano moris fuiffe.ace 


=_— ut ndnquam a ftudiis ad otium fe ac ludum-converterct,” 
+ 78 


The colleétion is clofed by an Appendix, containing the 
Hymn of Cleanthes to Jupiter, with a long, note. of Motheim 
on the fubjeét of the Stoic theology ; two Hymns of St. Cle. 
ment ; and H. Stephens’s Tporpemlxov, recommending the flady 
of the New Teftament. Singularly as the various articles ma 
appear to be combined, there is much, throughout the a 
which mutt pleafe and attraét the liberal fcholar; and much 
which honourably teftifies the attention of the editor te. the 
beft and moft important fudies, ! 


— 
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Art. XI. Praéical Objervations on the Cure of Wounds and. 
Ulcers of the Legs, without Reft, illuflrated with Cafes. By, 
Thomas Whately, Member of the Corporation of Surgeons of 
London, 8v0o. 952pp. 7s. Cadell and:Davies. 179% 


THs author having experienced the beneficial effects of pref 
fure, accompanied with motion, or exercife, im the cure 

ulcers in the legs, during an extenfive practice of. more than 
twenty years, thought it his duty. to lay. the fruits of his ob» 
fervations before the public. He is conf{cious that there 1s. n0- 
thing new in his method, which has. been. well, known.to fur 


geons for many years, Mr. Serjeant Wifeman having) recom- | 


mended the ufe of laced ftockings for the purpofe. “The ideas 
however, of that excellent furgeon, Mr. Whately obferves> 


‘* feems not to have been much regarded by fucceeding furgeotite 

. We find but little faid by the writers.on furgery,” he fays, ** on the 
effects of preflure in the cure of ulcers on the lower extremities, pre 
vious to the appearance of Dr, Underwood's, treatife. Yet 1 am 
aware that there always have been prattitioners who were, acqualpi® 
with the importance of this mode of treatment, and have adopted it 
in their practice.. Lhad myfelf an opportunity of feeing the extraom 


dimary fuccd{s attending it, during my apprenticeship ia the eet 
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feis matter of faét, however, that the practice is very far from being 
general.” Pref, p- 8. 


The frequent failure of this method, which has been no~ 
ticed and complained of by feveral ‘eminent furgeons, has 
arifen, the prefent author thinks, from the flovenly manner it 
which the bandage, which has long fuperfeded the ufe o 
the laced {tocking, is ufually applied. Of this he ts fo confi- 
dent, as to venture to affirm, that they who doubt of the effi- 
cacy of the’ bandage, have never given it a fair trial, 


« In whatever manner,” he fays, ** this attempt be received, I 
cannot doubt but the practice here recommended muft in the end pre- 
vail, notwithitanding it has this great obftacle to contend with, that 
furgeons muft condetcend to apply the bandages with thetr own hands, 
The clumfy and ineffectual manner in which this bafinefs is too fre- 
quently done, can never be expected to produce the defired effect, J 
am certain, that if the neceflary pains be taken, according to the di- 
rections here laid down, fuch effets will uniformly follow, as mutt 
convince the unprejudiced mind, that to ‘have recourfe to the opera- 
tion of tying varicofe veins, and the application of a great variety of 
remedies, ¢an be very rarely, moft probably never acceflary. I can 
fatély declare, that all fuch cafes as 1 have feen defcribed, as cured by 


that operation, have readily yielded under the proper management of 
preflure alone.” Pref. ip. a1. 


The author has feen, ke fays, Mr. Baynton’s accounit of his 
new method of making the preflure, by means of adhefive 
plaifter, which appears to him objeionable on many accounts ; 
and he has mo doubt that the proper application of com- 

es and flannel rollers, would, in every cafe recorded by 
im, have produced fimilar good effets. Having premifed 
thefe general obfervations, the author proceeds to give a more 
particular account of his mode of treating ulcers of the legs, 

In the firft chapter he inquires, «« Why Wounds and Ulcers 
~ onthe Leys are of more difficult Cure than thofe in other 
Parts of the Body.” The caufes ufually affigned are, the dif- 
Wace of the parts from the heart, and the confequent Janguor 
_ and weaknefs of the circulation in them, or their dependent 
fruation. The author attributes it to the latter caufe, the de- 
pendent fituation of the legs. But as either caufe may produce 
the fame effe&t, namely, an impediment to the return of the 
blood to the heart, it feems immaterial to which it is affigned, 
or, rather, they may both of them contribute their fhare. 

In the fecond chapter, the author divides wounds or ulcers of 
the legs into local or conftitutional. This diftin€@ion fhould 
be conftantly, he fays, kept in view. When they are local 
preffure, with the application of foft and mild dreffings, adapted 
te the tate of the ulcer, will ufually effect a cure; but w = 
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the ulcer is the confequence of fome.conftitutional complaint, 


the complaint muft be remedied, before the ulcer ‘can be ex, 
peated to heal. 


In the third chapter, the author defcribes ‘* the Treatment 
and Cure of Local Wounds, and other recent Accidents on 
the Legs, without Reft.” 


«* Itis well known,” he fays, ** that bandages, with a free exer 
cife and motion of the limb, have long been recommended by fome 
for the cure of thefe complaints; others have advifed that the limb 
be kept ftrifily in an horizontal pofition. Either of thefe methods 
will anfwer the intention of cure very well. I have reafons, however, 
for preferring the former method.” P, 23. : 


‘This mode is not, however, to be adopted, the author at 
i- 


until the inflammatory fymptoms are fubdued, by reft, a 
nence, bleeditig, and other evacuants, and by the application of 
emollient poultices, renewed twice in the day ; on which, in 
this {tage of the wound, he places great reliance. When the 
inflammation is fubdued, the wound is to be dreffed with fome 
foft ointment sf hegSalards or {fpermaceti ointment, are pre- 
ferred by Mr, W.) and the dreflings are then to be fecured by 
proper compreffes and bandages. The manner of applying 
the dreflings and bandages are particularly and minutely de- 
{cribed, as circumftances on which their efficacy peculiarly, de- 
pends. For thefe, which appear to be judicious, we refer our 
readers to the work. But although by this. management 
wounds of the lower extremities may ordinarily be expedi- 
tioufly healed, yet, in certain cafes and conftitutions, even 
where there is no particular difeafe, the cure will fometimes 
proceed flowly, and interruptions will occur reqhiring addi- 
tional afliftance. In fome cafes it will be neceflary to have 
recourfe to the bark; in others, where the granulations are 
luxuriant and uahealthy, efcarotics muft be applied. In thele 
cafes, the author has found touching the luxuriant fieth with 
nitrated filver fucceed better than the application of the red tle 
trated quickfilver, which is more commonly ufed. When the 
granulations rife above the furface of the fkin, Lage them 
with a faturated folution of vitriolated copper is ufetul, ap- 
plying over the part a pledget covered with hog’s-lard, to cafe 
the pain occafioned by the cauttic. 

Mr. Wh. next gives direétions for regulating the diet. Io 
doing this, regard muft be had to the conftitutions of the pa- 
tients, and to their ordinary habits of living. When phleg- 
monous inflammation prevails, an abftemious diet, with eva- 
cuants, will be proper ; but where eryfipelatous inflammation 
aticnads, particularly in perfons advanced in years, oF ot 
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litated habits, a more generous diet mutt be allowed, and re- 
courfe mult fometimes be had to wine, opium, and bark. 


« Such is the t difference of conftitution that exifts,” the au- 
_ thor obferves, ‘* in different perfons, that the beft furgeon may, at the 
commencement, be fometimes undecided,- whether’ it be moft proper 
to purfue the evacuant, or the fupporting plan. In fuch cafes, it will 
be of confiderable ufe to attend to the ftate of the pulfe and the tkin, 
and to obferve the appearance of the tongue; by the ftate of which, 
compared with the afpect of the wound, and the parts around it, we 
may be much affifted in forming a judgment of the right mode of pro-* 
oli. The pulfe is generally weaker and quicker, the tongue 
more furred, dry, and often times browner, and the heat of the fkin 
more moderate, x thofe cafes where there is a lurking difpofition to 
eryfipelas and gangrene, than where the phlegmonic diathefis prevails,”’ 


P. 54. ‘ 


Chapter the fourth “ treats of the Cure of Local Ulcers on’ 
the Legs, withoat Reft.” In the cure of old ulcers, the ap- 
plications are required to be more ftimulating than in recent’ 
wounds. Mr. W. has found, that a compofition, confifting 
of ten grains of red nitrated quickfilver, mixed with an ounce 
of hog’s-lard, is better than the {trong bafilicons, and fuch 
compofitions, Which oftener retard, he fays, than promete the 
cure. Ulcers of the legs, of long continuance, frequently 
prove extremely tedious and difficult of cure, and require a 
great variety in the treatment. ‘The author defcribes minutely 
the different appearances fuch ulcers occafionally put on, to 
each of which he recommends appropriate remedies. 


* Local ulcers of the legs, are frequently attended,” he obferves, 
“ with difeafed’ affeftions of the fkin, of which there are various 
kinds.” P, 81, — ) 


Thefe arealfo defcribed. The moft powerful applications 
in combating thefe affe€tions are, tar ointment, the ointment 
of nitrated quickfilver, and the ftrong quickfilver ointment. 
The late Rev, Mr, Clare, of Hoxton, ufed the nitrated quick- 
filver ointment, prepared after a formula of his owny in va- 
rious inflammatory affe€tions of the eyes, with: fingular fuc- 
cefs. He was ufed to diftribute the ointment gratis, but-chofe 
to conceal the mode of preparing it. He, however, gave the 
prefcription to Mr. W. but with an injun&tion not to divulge 
it during his life. it is here publithed ; and as we know it to 
be a valuable preparation, we fhall tranfcribe it. 


“« Take of freth butter, eight ounces, 
** Quickfilver, one ounce, 
“* Aquafortis, one ounce by weight, 
** Camphor, two drams, . 
** Olive 
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** Olive oil, two ounces by meafure, 

«© Diifolve the quicklfilver in the a vafortis, diffolve likewife the 
camphor in the olive oil, and whilft oid Vorsnet ty vet hot, mix both of 
them with the freth butter, previoully melied, but beginning to con- 
crete from being expofed to the air.” 

In the fiith chapter the author treats “ of the Cure of 
Wounds and Ulcers on the Legs, connected with Difeafes of 
the Conftiiution.” ~The molt ufual of thefe are the venereal, 
fcrofulous, or fcorbutic difeafes, The treatment mult of 
courfe be varied, and adapted to the nature of the difeafe, 
which mutt be cured before the ulcers cap be expeCed to heal ; 
or rather, as it will ulually happen, the ulcers wil! heal durin 
the progrefs ot the cure of the difeafe, on which it depends. 

di) the next chapter the author treats of an erytipelatous 
affection of a peculiar nature, forming a variety, or new [pecies 
ol ery ipelas, as it thould feem from his defcription of It, 
which occafionally appears, and {preads over legs affected with 
nk ers. 

It has a regular courfe, Mr. W. fays, terminating in flight 
cafesin fix, in thofe that are more violent, tn twelve or four. 
teen days. It begins with coldnefs and fhivering; thefe are 
fucceeded by cat, a quickened pulfe, an! other febrile fymp- 
toms, which do not fubfide unul the inflammation on the kin 
appears. Lt is fometimes fo mild, as fearcely to make it neceflary 
to confine the patient to the houfe, at others fo violent, 
as to put his life into extreme danger. ‘The treatment 
mult be varied according as the fymptoms are more or lefs 
threatening and violent. When the inflammation is confider- 
able, it may be moderated by bleeding and gentle purgatives ; 
but when the difeafe is purely eryfipelatous, attended with de- 
bility and difpofition to gangrene, wine, bark, and opium, mutt 
be liberally given. Although by thefe means the diforder may 
be mitigated, and the threatened danger obviated, yet no mode 
of treatment will, the autbor thinks, fhorten its duration. 
** Like other acute difeafes,” he fays, p. 111, “ its continue 
ance is Jimited to a certain period of time, within which it fets 
all the means of oppofition at defance.” ‘ 

Chapter the feventh treats “ of Carious Ulcers on the Legs. 
Carious ulcers, or ulcers of the bones, proceed from the fame 
caufes as ulcers of the foft parts, and like them are either local, 
or conititutional. ‘The treatment of them, recommended by 
this author, is allo imilar. After the inflammatory fymptoms 
are fubdued, or the conttitutional complaint, on which they 
may depend, is cured, his principal dependence is on keeping 
the parts well fupported by compretles and rollers, and on uling 
a proper portion of exercife, Thele, he thinks, contmbute 
very 
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very much to forward the exfoliation of the difeafed bone, the 
only, or at the leaft, the moft material circum{tance, diftinguifh- 
ing a caries of the bones from ulcers of the fott parts. 


« Exfoliation,” he fays, * is greatly promoted by prefiure, and the 
fice exercife of the limb, ‘Thefe fhould therefore be ufed, when they 
are not interdicted by particular circumitances ; for however ftrange it 
may appear to fome, there are no means more ferviceable than thefe, 
in ailifting nature to get rid of an unfound part of a bone. In 
common ulcers of the legs, it is not poflible to bring on a good flared 
of granulation and digeftion, vor effeCtually to remove the Nloughs and 
fouluefle to which many of them are liable, uolefs either the erect po- 
fition of the body be forbidden, or its effects be obviated by pretlire, 
It is exactly the fame in carious ulcers of thefe parts; from the judi. 
cious application of preffure, the seunn of nature will derive confi. 
derable aflittance, and if any difeafed or dead parts of a bone are to 
be extoliated, this defirable effect will be lone greatly oxprenee 
But if this treatment be neglected, and the inflammation, and attioa 
of the veilels, arifing from the ereét pofition of the body, be permitted 
to continue, the feparation of the affected bones will confequently be 
delayed. 

* In conformity to thefe ideas, I have ip no cafe whatever mado 
ufe of any other artificial means but thofe abovementioned, in order 
to promote an exfoliation, We may bore and mangle a difeafed bone, 
or pun€ture and tear up a flough on the foft parts, bot after all, the 
procefs of feparation in both cafes, is altogether the work of nature ; 
and if are attempt to force the effeét by fuch harfh means, more harm 
than good may be the refult; the gradual operations of nature may 
. interrupted, and the intended effect retarded, by violent treatment,” 

e 133. 

Chapter the eighth treats ‘of the Safety or Danger of 
curing Ulcers on the Legs.” An opinion, the author fays, 
prevails, that it is often dangerous to heal an old ulcer. ‘The 
conttiiution, accultomed to an outlet or drain for fome morbid 
humour, would be opprefled, it has been thought, and injured, 
fhould the difcharge be ftopped. But as ulcers of the legs are 
ufually attended with pain, and prevent the perfons attlicted 
with them, from taking adue portion of exercife, or of enjoy- 
ing natural and undifturbed fleep, they are almoft always preju- 
dicial to health, which is ufually found to be much improved 
by healing them. When, however, any of the vifcera are dil- 
eafed, they are either not to be healed, or if healed, their place 
mult be fupplied by illues, 

The ninth chapter contains ‘¢ a Comparifon of the different 
Methods of curing Wounds and Ulcers on the Legs, namely, 
with or withour Relt.” As the arguments here uled, may be 
colle€ted from what has been before faid on the advantages of 
exercile, aflifted by preflure, in the cure of ulcers on the legs, 
we fhall pafs them, and proceed to chapter the tenth, and a 
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which treats '* of the Method of preventing Relapfes after the 
Cure of Ulcers of the Legs.” As the new {kin is more vaf- 
cular and tender than the ok 1, and is confequently lefs able to 
refift or fupport the preffure of the circulating fluids, it will be 
neceifary, Mr. W. obferves, to continue the ufe of the ban. 
dage for fome time after the ulcer is healed. ‘The time cannot 
be precifely fixed ; that muft depend on the conttitution of the 
patient, or on the length of time the ulcer had exilted.  Per- 
haps, as lung as ‘here is a difpofition in the limb to {well or en- 
large towards the evening. In fome cafes, after curing ulcers 
of very long {tanding, it may be neceffary, he fays, that the 
patient continue to wear a bandage during the remainder of his 
life. ‘Po illuftrate his doctrine, the author relates the cafes of 
167 patients who were cured of ulcers of the legs, by the me- 
thod he has defcribed, and of nine cafes of carious ulcers. 


«* I with it,” he fays, in conclufion, ‘* to be particularly obferved, 
that all the patients whofe cafes are here relaied, were perimiiied during 
the wholetime of their cure, to walk about, and to follow their refpective 
callings; not excepting even thofe of the moft laborious kind. To 
have mentioned this and other circumftances in every cafe, would have 
{welled the work to an unneceiffary fize; a fault which I have endea- 
voured to avoid, by drawing up the cates as concifely as pollible. It 
may likewife net be improper to remark,” he adds, * that abvut 120 
of the patients are now living, and perteétly well. About twenty of 
the remaining number are dead; and twenty-feven are removed to frefh 
places of abode,” 


‘The manner in which the cafes are related, leaves no doubt 
of their authenticity, and we cannot help regarding them as 
honourable teftimonies of the author’s merit, in reviving ao 
improvement in the treatment of ulcers of the legs ; the fim- 
P icity and greater fec urity of Mr, Baynton’ s method of a; \pl¥- 
Ing preflirre, mnulft however vive ita preference in general prac- 
tice. ‘The volume, we might add, js elegantly printe’, ona 
fine wove paper, and decorated with a neat coloured engraving, 
delineating portions of difeafed bones, which the author had 
extracted from the legs of fome of the patients, whofe cafes 
are here detailed. We meution not, however, this circum- 
fiance of the elegance of the volume as @ recommendation, 
on the contrary, we think it detracts fomewhat from tts uulity; 
as all practical works fhould be priuted in fuch a form as to be 
acceffible to every member of the profeflion, for which they 
are publithed. We mult not omit to intorm our readers, that 
the profits ot this publication are humanely dedicated by the 
author to the improvement of the tund of the fociety, for the 
relief of the widows and orphans of medical men in London 


and its vicinity, 
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Art. XI]. Encyclopedia Britannica, or a Diétionary of Arts, 
Sciences, and Mifcellaneous Literature, Se. 


(Concluded from p. 104 of this Volume.) 


ON confidering more exactly the extenfive and valuable 

work publithed under this title, we perceive two things. 
in the firft place, that to go through it with the minutenefs of 
our original plan, would occupy too much both of our time 
and of our {pace in the fecond, that fuck an effort cannot be 
required of us, fince it is not abfolutely neceflary, in order to 
characterize the publication with juftice. We thall endeavour 
therefore to do this, in the way that may be moft fatisfa€tory 
to our readers. 

To return to the plan of the Encyclopedia. It was faid 
in our former article, in rather too unqualified terms, that the 
work, inits prefent form, ‘* may with more propriety be called 
a collection of treatifes alphabetically arranged, than a regulac 
diftionary.” It may more ftri€tly be confidered as a collec- 
tion of treatifes, fuperadded and inferted into a dictionary. 
This, it fhould be obferved, is a kind of medium between two 
other plans ; that of Chambers, which is folely and ftrictly a 
dictionary, and that of the Encyclopedie Methodique, or the new 
form of the French Encyclopedie, which is a di€tionary of 
diGionaries ; or a collection, of diGionaries, following each 
other in alphabetical order. In fome points of view, the 
middle plan mutt be allowed to have the preference over both 
the extremes, as uniting a part of the advantages of each. 
Yet it may properly be doubted whether complete treatifes on 
the Sciences, feparately taken, ought ever to be expeéted in a 
diGtionary. Such a treatife, forming in itfelf a complete 
whole, is to all intents and purpofes a book, whether it be 
pe in conne@tion with other matter or not; and a work 
ike the Encyclopedie Methodique is a {cientifical library of dic- 
tionaries, not a book of reterence, The proper ufe of a dic- 
tionary feems to be, not to teach any fciences completely, but 
to furnith particular knowledge with convenience, to thofe who 
may have immediate occafion for it. Treatifes, thus brought 
together, will contain in general too much for the occafional 
enquirer, and too little for the regular ftudent. It is alfo fel- 
dom that a perfon can be found capable ef drawing up a com- 
plete and fy{tematical code of information, even in his own 
particular {cience. The confequence will be, either that {ci- 
entific treatifes muft be given, inferior to works already exitt- 
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ing in a feparate form, or that fome of thofe (as we remarked 
concerning Dr. Simmons’s Elements of Anatomy) muft be 
exactly copied, and introduced into the colleGion. Yet, what. 
ever may be faid upon this fubje&, in the way of theoretical 
difcuflion, it has been proved abundantly by the fale of this 
work, that its plan has been generally pleafing to the public; 
and that which meets the withes of fo many can hardly be 
very ill contrived, It may be fairalfo to let the editors argue 
for themfelves, on the other fide of the queftion. Speaking of 
the dictionary of Chambers, they fay in their Preface : 


«* Had all the articles in the wor! been treated in fufficient detai? 
to conftitum, when reunited in the order of {cience, fo many complete 
fyltems ; yee the multitude of references was fo great, that this re- 
unton could not have been made, but by a degree of irkfome labour, 
to which few readers will ever fabmit. ‘The work therefore, with all 
its improvements, was {till a book of fhreds and patches, rather thana 
icientafic dictionary of Arts and Sciences; and, confidering the letters 
of the alphabet «s the categories, the arrangement was certainly incon. 
venient as well as antiphilofophical.” 


To this, however, we fhould anfwer, that a ditionary is, by 
its very name, a book of reference to words, which cannot be 
found in any way with fo much convenience as in an alphabe. 
tical arrangement. The editor proceeds : 


‘© OF this inconveniency, infeparable from a mere diétionary of 
Arts and Sciences, the criginal compilers of the Encyclopzxdia Bri- 
tannica were fully aware; and they refolved to conduét their own 
work upon aplan from which it might be completely removed. They 
were equally apprifed with their predeceffors of the utility of explain- 
ing by itfelf every technical term, and of illuftrating every particular 
topic, in the wide circle of the Arts and Sciences ; but they were at 
the fame time fenfible, that it is only by thinking in method, and 1 
ducing their ideas to the order of nature, that mankind can make any 
progre{s in ufeful knowledge. To accomplith therefore effectually 
what Mr. Chambers, by means of his pretatory {eientifical analyfis, 
attempted in vain, they endeavoured to give a compendious, yet clear 
and fatisfatory, account of the feveral Arts and Sciences under theit 
proper denominations, whilft the fubordinate articles in each were like- 
wife explained under their technical terms. Thefe fubordinate articles 
they divided into three kinds; of which the firft confifts of fuch as, 
independent of particular fyftems, admit of a full and complete illof- 
tration under their proper names; the fecond, of fuch as require to be 
partly difcuffed under the fy ftems to which they belong, and partly 
ander ther own denominations; and the third, of fuch as appertain 
to fyflems, of which all the parts muft be elucidated together. Aru- 
cles of the firft kind admit of no references ; thofe of the fecond, be- 
ing only partially explained under their proper denominations, demand 
references to the fyftems where the illuftrations are completed ; Do 
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thole of the lait, are wholly referred v0 the fyitem of which they are 
conftituents.” 


_. To difmifs this part of the fubje& in few words, it may be 
faid, that-iffa dictionary is intendéd’as a book of reference, 
{cientific inftitution, and regular fludy, are objeéts of a differ- 
ent kind; and the man who feeks to gain a complete know- 
ledge of any fcience from a general didtionary, might as well 
ftudy the hiftory of literature in a catalogue of books. To 
‘ endeavour therefore to gratify the wifhes of fuch fudents, is to 
provide for unreafonable demands, and to depart trom the real 
nature of the work. At the fame time, if the public will be 
unreafonable, the compiler cannot be condemned who derives 
a fair profit from complying with its defires. 

Of this work, a part never before introduced into an Eng- 
lih Di@tionary of Arts and Sciences, and not anticipated by 
many publications abroad*, is Biography. We believe this to 
be a very popular part of the prefent compjlation. ‘The at- 
tractions of Biography are very great, and they were never per- 
haps more ftrongly felt than at this period. If we confider 
that fifteen clofely printed octavo volumes lately appeared, con- 
taining rather an abridgment than a detatl of general Biogra- 
phy, and that thefe are, by the confeflion of the editors, una 
voidably incomplete; and that Dr, Aikin’s large and much com- 
prefled 440 volume proceeds only to BA, it will be evident that 
only a very defective colleGtion of Lives can be introduced into 
fo mifcellaneous a work. Yet the authors have had the merit 
of introducing feveral Lives which had not before found their 
way into biographical colle€tions ; and it appears. that, in 
many cafes, they took the beft methods of obtaining informa- 
tion. If we have found initances in which {canty and imper- 
fect materials have been employed, we can readily believe that 
the nature of the cafe, rather than any want of diligence, pro- 
duced the effet. Very early in the firft volume we find the 
Life of Acidalius (Valens) a youth of premature excellence, 
which does not-occur either in. Dr. Aikin’s late publication, or 
in the General DiGtionary. It is in the French Diétonnaire 
Hiftorique, but has been here augmented. The Natural H:/- 
tory inferted in this Dictionary istaken from Buffon, Pennant, 
and other good authorities ; but the plates do not, in general, 
Contain any well-cxecuted imitation of their figures, Yet, 
when we menuon the plates, we ought in juftice to fay, that, 
confidering their great number, and the extreme cheapnefs of 
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* The editors fay only by the French Encyclopedic; but. we have 
{een a German work which has the fame addition. 
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the work (a volume of more than 800 pages, {mall ptint, being 
fold at a guinea) they are upon the whole quite as good as can» 
be expected. Geography and Hiftory, which were excluded 
from the Diétionary of Chambers, are here introduced: and 
the accounts of the principal divifions of the world are extended 
into long hiltorical tracis. We fee with pleafure; in the large 
and important arsicle of Theology, that the writer has main- 
tained with propriety the cffential and fundamental do@trines 
of Chriftianity : thus offering an honourable contraft to that 
French work which was undertaken principally for the fubver- 
fion of Religion. 

The articles of a literary kind appear, in general, to have 
been drawn up with intelligence and tatte; but as one acci- 
dentally offers itfelf to our notice, to which we can make an 
ufeful addition, we fhall here infert our remarks upon it; not 
by way of blaming the writer, or making any difplay of 
knowledge, but to amufe the reader, and diverfify the matter 
of this article. After giving the famous Bononian A‘nigma, 
beginning D.M. ira, Lelia, Crifpts (Art. Enigma) the wri- 
ter fays, 

«© In the MS. at Milan, inftead of D. M. we find 4.M.P. P.D, 
and at the end the following addition : 


Hoc eft fepulchrum intus cadaver non habens, 
Hoc eft cadaver fepulchrum extra non habens 
Sed Cadaver idem eft et fepulchrum.” 


Whatever is the meaning of the enigma, which at Bo- 
logna was found engraved upon a marble, it is certain that 
thefe three lines in the MS. are a fpuridus addition. They are 
a literal tranflation of a well known epitaph of Niobe, by 
Agathias, which ftands thus in the Greek Anthology. 

‘O ripSos Eros, tvdov wm Exes vexpory 
‘O vEXpOS Sros ierTos ox Exe taQov, 
"ADA’ avros avrs vexpos Ess al Ta Pose 


This was thus rendered into Latin Iambics, by Aufonius : 


Habet fepulchrum non id intus mortuum 
Habet nec ipfe hic mortuus buftum fuper, 
Sibi fed eft ipfe hic fepulchrum et mortuus 


But perhaps better by Politian : 


Hoc eft fepulchrum intus cadaver non habens, 
Hoc ett cadaver et fepulchrum non habens, 
Sed eft idem cadaver fepulchrum {ibi. 


It is obfervable, that the firft of thefe lines is exactly the fame 
with that in the Milan manulcript. 
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Refpecting the editors of thiscompilation, we ought not to 
be wholly filent. Mr. Colin Mactarquhar, of Edinburgh, 
was the perfon who planned it in its prefent form, and with 
the aid of Mr. Andrew Bell, an engraver, conducted it to 
nearly two thirds of its extent. Of him the following account 
is given in the Preface. 


« Mr. Colin Macfarquhar who conduted the publication beyond 
the middle of the tweltch volume, was a man whom few who knew 
him will be difpofed to blame, and on whofe indultry and integrity thofe 
who knew him beft, muft admit chat it would be difficult to bettow too 
much praife. Bora in Kdinburgh, of parents refpectable, though not 
affluent, he was, at an early period of life, bound apprentice to a printer. 
This proteflion gave him a taite for fcience and literature, or rather 
furnifhed him with opportunities of cultivating the tafte which he de- 
rived from Nature; and he foon became well acquainted with the 
moit popular writers in natural hiftory, and in natural and moral phi- 
lofophy. When he opened a printing-houfe of his own, rectitude of 
conduct quickly recommended him to friends and employment; and the 
unremitting profecution of his fiudies eminently qualified him for fuper- 
intending the publication of anew dictionary of Arts and Sciences, and 
Literature; of which,underthe tideof EncycLop £DIABRITANNICA, 
the idea had been conceived by him and his friend Mr, Andrew Bell, 
engraver. By whom thefe gentlemen were affifted in digefling the plan 
which attraéted to that work fo much of the public attention, or 
whether they had any affiltance, are queftions in which our readers cannot 
be intereited*, Suffice it to fay, that Mr. Macfarquhar had the fole 
care of compiling the prefent edition ; and that, with the aid of a 
very few literary friends, he brought it down to the article Myferies, 
in the twelfth voluine, when he was cut off, in the 48th year of his 
age, by a death, which though not fudden, was perhaps unexpected, 
His career was indeed fhort; but of him it may be faid with as much 
propriety as of moft men, Nemo parum diu vixit, qui virtulis perfede 
perfecio funcius eft mune te ‘ 


We are then told how the work was conducted after the 
death of Mr. Macfarquhar. 


«* Among his literary correfpondents was the Rev. Dr. Ghig, of 
Sterling, who had written for him various articles, of which fome were 
printed during his life time, and others tn their order after his death ; 
thefe fhall afterwards he enumerated, with thofe furnifhed by fome 
other occafional contributers; but they are mentioned at prefent beeaufe 
they account for that partial regard ot Mr. Macfarquhar for their 
author, which on the death of the former, induced the truttees, tor his 
children, together with Mr. Bell, the furviving partner, to requelt the 
latter to undertake the talk, which their deceafed partner had hitherto 


difcharged with fo much credit to himfelf. In this propofal, attr 
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fome hefitation on account ‘of his diftance from Edinburgh, Dr, Gleig fuc 
acquiefced,”’ ’ if 
The usiavoidable difficulties which this new edition had to bei 
encounter, for want-ef a properclue to what had been already {to 
done, are afterwards mentioned. Dr. Gleig is now publifhinga 
Supplement, in which, the difcoveries, fublequent to the print- we 
ing of the farmer work, are to be explained, and other defi. m: 
ciences {upplied. on 
When we take an exa&t account of the diftin& treatifes con- fel 
tained in thefe volumes (not reckoning the hiftorical articles, 
which partake of the nature of treatifes) they do not turn out tr 
to be very numerous, It may be of fome advantage to the pof- r 
feffurs or confultors of the work to have them here ftated, th 
Vol. I. Vol. VI, Magnetifin Philology ° 
Acouttics Drawing Materia Medica -Philofophy rn 
Aecrology Dyeing Mechanics Phyfics 
Acroftation Electricity -— Phyfiognomy : 
Agriculture Entomology Vol. XI. Phyfiology P 
Algebra . ll eT at 
Anatom ol. ° edicine " a 
ad Experimental Metallurgy Vol. XV; t 
V hilofophy § Metaphyfics Pneumatics ¢ 
of. IT. Parriety Me ) Poetry 
° ‘ y Victeorology . 
Architecture Fluxions (very Midwifery Polytheifm 
Arithmetic fhurt) oe Projectiles 
Aftronomy Fortification Vol. X11, Fyrotechay 
we Gardening Mineralogy — 
Vol. III. Geography Miniature Paint- Vol. XVI. 
Book-keeping Geometry ing Rivers 
Botany — Moral Philofophy opi 
ante Vol. VIII, Maufic 
Vol. IV. Grammar Myfteries Vol. XVII 
Chemiftry © Gunnery Mythology Sculpture 
Dioptrics(though Natural Hiftory Seamanfhip 


referredtoOp- Vol. IX. — Navigation Ship-building 
tics) Heraldry Stenography 


Chromatics (do,) Hiftory Vol. XIIL aT 
Chronology Horfemanthip Optics 
— Hufbandry Oratory Vol. XVIII. 
Vol. V. Hydroftaucs Ornithology Surgery 
Commerce Law Painting Tactics (naval) 
Couiparative A- Legerdemain — Paper Theology 
natomy -_- —_ Trigonometry 
Conic Seétions Vol. X. Vol. XIV. (very fhort) 
(very fhort) Logarithms Perfpettive War 
Dialing Logic Pharmacy Zoology. 


Belides the f, which are printed in a diftin&t form as treatifes, 


there are icveral long articles which well deferve that — 
uc 
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fuch as thofe of Refiflance, Scripture, Steam- Engine, Strength 
of Materials, and /Vater-/Vorks, which is placed under Works, 
being omitted at the place of Hydraulics, where it fhould have 
ftood. 

On a general confideration of this extenfive work, we are 
well prepared to confirm the public opinion, that it offers 
many agpntnges, and well merits patronage. Of its defeéts 
we cant {peak more to the purpofe than the editors theme 
felves have done, in the following words : 


« After the utmoft exertions, however, of our attention and induf- 
try, we are fenfible, perhaps more fenfible than any of our readers, that 
the work pafles from our hands in a ftate far from perfection ; and that 
the man who fhall not difcover in the Encyclopedia Britannica mif. 
takes, needlefs repetitions, and even culpable omiffions, will bring to 
the examination of it no great ftock of general knowledge. But for 
thefe offences, the editors perhaps need no other spology than what 
will be furnifhed by the nature of the work, and the hiftory of its 
publication,” 


This apology is undoubtedly, in moft inftances, fufficient; 
and it was certainly a very laudable effort of diligence and at- 
tention, to offer to the public a work of this kind, fo well ex- 
ecuted altogether as the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


-_—— . 
me. eee ee ~~ = + 





Arr. XIII. The Obfervations of Newton concerning the In- 
fieétions of Light; accompanied by other Obfervations differing 
from his; and appearing to lead ta a Change of his Theory of 
Light and Golours. 8vo. 134 pp. 4s. Cadell and Davies. 
1799. 


GIR Ifaac Newton, in the third book of his admirable work 
upon Optics, arranges his experiments, relative to the in- 
fletions of the rays of light, under eleven principal obferva- 
tions. ‘The anonymous author of the work at prefent before 
us, tranfcribes thofe obfervations of Newton, and after each of 
them fubjoins his own experiments and remarks ; fome of 
which tend to correét, others to enlarge, and others again to 
confirm Sir [faac’s original obfervations. 
Theexperiments were performed in a dark room, into which 
a beam of the fun’s light was admitted through a finall hole, 
In the way of this beam of light various fubltances were fuc- 
ceflively placed, and their a@ions on the light was manifetted 
by the thadows, or coloured fringes, &c. which they caft upon 
creens placed at different diftances, 
Oo Such 
BRIT. CRIT. VOL. XIV, NOV» 1799. 
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Such was the principal or more general way of performing 
the experiments ; but for further particulars, we mutt refer our 
seaders to the work itfelf, where they will find the refult of the 
experiments particularly defcribed, and the defcriptions illuft 
trated by diagrams, on nine fmall plates. 

If the reader fhould wifh to know a fummary of this au. 
thor’s remarks, or the general tendency of his ex Peringgnts, we 
fhall anfwer in his own words. 


** T have,” fays he, ‘ corrected all the Newtonian obfervations 

concerning the inflections of light. 

~  Thave made obfervations concerning the inflections of light, which 
hitherto had efcaped the attention of all who have confidered thefe 
phenomena. 

‘«* T have explained the manner in which the rays of light are bent 
and diftrihuted to produce thefe appearances. 

‘«* [ have fhewn that the doétrine of modification and feparation in 
all cafes fufficient, is equally applicable with that of fimple feparation 
of the rays of light, to the phenomena of colours in the fingle cafe of 
arrangement of the fyppofedly diftinét rays, which alone can confit 
with the appearances. 

‘* And thus I have prepared the way for a more eafy and natural 
folution of the phenomena of light, than by the hypothefes of fis and 
Species of the rays. Thefe hypothefes, if I err not, are inconfiftent with 
the a€tual condition of things, and the general phenomena of light 
and of nature. ‘They have not been, for they cannot be, applied to 
explain them; they obftruct all difcovery concerning them ; they in- 
terrupt the general progre!s of philofophy.” 


A little further on, and after having mentioned his intention 
of correcting the other two books of Newton's Optics, which 
he thinks ftand morein need of amendments, this author fays, 


«© The reformation of thefe parts of the Newtonian philofophy, 
which for more than a century have ftood unqueftioned, and been fo 
long confidered as eftablifhed beyond all reach or power of queftion, 1§ 
of infinite importance and incalculable value to general philofophy. 
The phenomena of light, conneéted obvioufly with thofe of heat and 
eleiricity, which ha.e fo much engaged the atrention and inveftigation 
of the prefent day, are really connected with all the phenomena of the 
univerfe. Without this reformation, it is abfolutely impoflible for 
philofophy to make further progrefs,”” 


This author evidently lays too much ftrefs on the importance 
of his own experiments ; and he fpeaks under a miltake, when 
he fays that Newton’s optical affertions had hitherto been con- 
fidered as eftablithed beyond all reach or power of queftion ; 
for notwith{tanding the acknowledged exceilency of his book 
on Optics, feveral Sbjedtions have at different times been made, 
and fome corrections have been offered to it; which objections, 


3 &c. 
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fc. may be feen in the recent works on optics, and in the 

tranfa@tions of feveral learned focieties. 

- Upon the whole, we think ourfelves authorized to conclude 

by afferting, that though this author may view his labours in 

too partial a light, and notwithitanding his peculiar, er confe- 
uential ftyle, his work is certainly entitled to the attention of 

fe philofophical world. 





Art. XIV. Secret Anecdotes of the Revolution of the 18th Fruc- 
lider (September 4th, 1797) and new Memoirs of the Perfons 
deported to Guiana, written by themfelves ; containing Letters 
from General Murinais, Meffrs Barthelemy, Troncon-du-Cou- 
dray, Luffond-Ladébat, De la Rue, &c. Se.—A Narrative of 
Events that took Place at Guiana fubfequent to the Efcape of 
Pichegru, Ramel,&&c.—A Pidture of the Prifons of Rochefirt, 
by Richer-Serify—An authentic Account of the Captivity and 
Efcape cf Sir Sydney Smith—A Memeire, by Barbé Marbais, 
Ge, Se. forming a Sequel to the ** Narrative of General 
Ramel.” Tranflated from the French. vo. 33. Od. 


Wright. 1799. 
REVOLUTION fucceeds Revolution fo rapidly in France, 


that we have fcarcely time to deliberate on the atrocities 
of one defcription of confpirators, before the attention is again 
excited, and curiofity interefted, by new changes, new crimes, 
and new victims. In a former number, we defcribed the almoft 
miraculous efcape of Pichegru, Willot, Barthelemy, Ramel, 
&c. from the deftruétive climate of Cayenne, as reprefented 
in a publication, to which this is a feguel. The papers here 
printed are afluredly authentic 5 but our principal inducement 
for giving it a place among our firft articles is, that it records 
the delivery of our gallant countrytnan, Sir Sydney Smith, 
from the rigours of his long and fevere imprifonment. Be- 
fore, however, we enter into this detail, we paufe by the way, 
to infert two paffages, which prove that the capacity of contri- 
tion and remorfe cannot be wholly extirpated even from the 
bofoms of Jacobins.. The reader of Englith hiftory will alfo 
er lomething of the affected facetioufnefs of Cromwell 
and his crew, in the following narrative: 


“* When they came to that of Mare-Curtin, which the fecretary 
mifptonounced, ** Who is that ?” faid they; we know him not, he 
never fpoken,"=—'* Pfhaw!”’ cried a member of the deputation, 
Uoez “ ne 
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** no matter; he bel tS'the League of Clichy, he mutt go wi 
yy mein 7 baghe . ie 

“ fame were with regard to the journalifts, Bail. 
leul, knowing ihe hehines Pstiens once the reft of his Colleagues, 
Was appointed to feleé&t them. ; 

*s When the decree of deportation was brought to. the Temple, 
Angureau, who was there, faid with fury, * This is their se 
method ; they fpoil every thing with their moderantifm ;" and Bour. 
don de |’Oife, covering his face with both his hands, exclaimed ina 
melancholy tone, ‘* Where fhall I find a place to lay my head >—I thar 
have. voted-for-the death of my-king?” ~P. 24. - 


' The following cannot be read without emotion. 


** ‘Two hours after their arriyal ‘in the Temple, the deported per. 
fons vifited the apartments in the tower. * This,” faid La Vilheur. 
nois, who acted as their guide, “© was the chamber of the unfortunate 
Louis XVI ;”" and Rovére raifed bis hands towards heaven, ftrack his 
forehead, and retired with horror. 

*“* The deported examined with the greateft. attention the following 
fentences, written with a pencil on the wall of one of the apartments; 
‘© O my God, forgive thofe who have put my relations to death! O 
my father look down upon me from the heavens above! May the 
French nation ‘be =) Ba Gentlemen,” faid La. Vilbeurnois, 
‘© by thefe few words which fhe has infCribed, you may judge of the 
greatnef¢ of foul of the daughter of Lovis XVI-Y—* She was anan- 
gel,” added the keeper : “ as long as I am here, thefe lines fhall never 
be effaced.” You are a worthy fellow,” faid Pichegru; and De 
Ja Rue wrote under the words, ‘ May the French nation be happy 
the following fentence: ‘ God wil] hear.the prayess,of innogence.” 
P. 26. a 


We have made enquiry into the authenticity of the fads’ 
which the fubjoined extract relates, of Sir Sydney Smith's 
cape, and have affurance that they may be entirely relied upon. - 


Po oe es a el 


‘© Account of Sir Syducy Smith's Imprifonment and Efcape. 


«« When 1 was taken at fea,” faid the gallant Commodore, “T) 
was accompanied by my fecretaryiand Mr. de: Tr***, a French 
tleman, who had emigrated from his country, and whe, it had 
agreed, was to pafs for, my fervant, in the hope of faving his life by” 
that difgiife, Nor were our expectations fruftrated; for John (asd. 
called him) was lucky enough to efcape all fufpicion. 

« On my arrival in France, I was treated at firft with unexampled 
rigour, and was told that T ought to be tried under a military commif- 
fion, and fhot as a fpy. ‘The government, however, gave ‘orders for . 
my removal. to: Paris, where I-was fent to the Abbaye, and, together _ 
with my two companions in misfortune, was kept a clofe: prifoner. 

«« Meanwhile, the means of efcape were the conftant, object on 
which we eriployed our minds. ‘The window of our prifon was 1 
wird the itreet; and from this circumftance we derived a hope Soon 


~~ 
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or later to effe& our objeét. We already. contrived to carry on a.tacit 
and regular correfpondence,. by. means of figns, with fome women, 
who could feeus from their apartments, and who feemed.to take the 
moft lively intereft in our fate, ‘They, profeffed themfelves to .affit i. 
facilitating my liberation ; an offer which I accepted with great plea- 
fare sndftt is my duty to confefs, that, norwithitanding the enormous 
expences occafioned by their fruitlefs attempts, they have. not lefs 
daim to my gratitade. ‘Till the time of my. departure, in which, 
however, they had no ‘fhare, their, whole employment was cadeavour- 
ing to fave me; and they had the addrefs.at all times to deceive the 
vigilance of my keepers, On both» fides. we ufed borcowed names, 
under which we correfponded, theirs being taken, from the. anciens 
mythology ; fo that now I had a direét communication with, Thalia, 
Me e, and Clio, 

« At length I was removed to.the Temple, whore my three Mafes 
fodn contrived means of intelligtnce, and every day offered me. new 
fchemes for effecting my efeape. At fir 1 eagerly accepred them all, 
though refle€tion foon dettroyed the hopes to which the love of liberty 
had given birth. I was alfo refolved not: to leave) my feeretaty in 
pfifon, and ftill lefS poor John, whofe fafety.was mare dear to methan 
my own emancipation. 

“ In the Temple, Joha was allowed. to enjoy a confiderable degree 
of liberty. He was lightly drefled like an Po ie jockey, and knew 
how to affume the manners that correfponded with ‘that. character, 
Every one was fond of John, who drank and fratertfed. with. the» 
turkeys, and made love to the keeper’s daughter, whe was. perfuaded 
he would marry her; and as the little Englith jockey was nerfappafed 
to have received a very briNiant education, he had-learnt,by means of 
Rudy, fufficiently to mutilate his.native.tongue, Joha appeared very 
attentive and eager'in my fervice, and*alway'’s {poke to bis matter ina 
very refpectfal. manner. I f{colded himsdrom.time to time qwith ame 
gravity ; and he played his part fo well, that-1 frequently furprifed 
myfelf forgetting the friend, and ferioufly giving orders to the valet. 
At length’ John’s wife, Madame de Tr***, a very interefting lady, ar- 
rived at Paris, and made the. moft.uacommon exertions to liberate ts 
from our captivity, She dared not come, however, to the Temple, 
ree fear of difcovery ; bat from a neighbouring-houfe the daily 
beheld her hufband, who, as he walked to and fro,. enjoyed alike ia 
feeret the pleafnre of contemplating, the friend of his » Mw 
dame de Tr*** now communicated a plan for delivering as from’ pri- 
fon, to a fenfibile and courageous young man of her acquaintance, who 
immediately acceded to.it withouthefitation, This Frenchman, who 
Was fincerely attached to his country, faid to Madame de‘Tr***, * I 
will ferve Sir Sydney Smith with pleafuré, becaule' J believe the Englith 

jovernment intend to reftore Louis XVIII to the throne; but if the 
ommodore is to fight ayainft France, and not forthe King of France, 
Heaven forbid I thould affift him !” 

“ Ch, L’Oifeay (for that was the pame our young friend affamed) 
Was connected with the agents of the King, then ned in the Tem. 
Ple, and for whom he was allo contriving the means of efcape. it 
Was intended we fhould all get off together, M, La Vilheyrnvis he- 
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ing condemned only to a year’s imprif was refolved not to quit 
his prefent fituation; but Brothier and Duverne de Prelle were to fol- 
low out example: Had our f¢heme fuccteded, this Duverne woitld not 
have ceafed to be ah hoteft man; for till then he had con. 
duéted himfelf as fuch. His condition muft now be truly deplorable; 
for 1 do not think him formed by natute for the Commiflion of crimes, 
' © Every thing was now Sper for the execution of our as ue 
The means propofed by Ch, L’Oifeau appeared pratticable, and we 
refolved to adopt them, A hole twelve feet long was to be made in a 
cellar adjoining to the prifon, and the apaftments to which the cellag 
belonged were at our difpofal. Mademoifelle D***, rejecting every 
prudential confideration, gerietoufly came to fefide there tor a week, 
and being young, the other lodgers atttibuted to her alone the fre. 
quent vifits of Ch. L’Oifeau. Thas every thing feemed to favour our 
wifhes. Noone in the houfe in queftion had any fufpicions ; and the 
amiable little child Madlle. D*** had with her, and who was only fe: 
ven years old, was fo far from betraying out fectet, that the alwa 
beat a little drum, and made a noife, while the work was going on in 
the celfar. | 
¢ Meanwhile L’Oifeau had continued his fabours .a confiderablé 
time without any appeatance of day-light, and he was apprehenfive he | 
had attempted the opening confiderably too low. 1t was neceflasy, 
therefore, that the wall fhould be founded; and for this purpofea 
mafon was required. Madame de Tr*** recommended one, and Ch, 
L'Oifeau undertook to bring him, and to detain, him in the cellar till 
we had efcaped, which was to take place that very day. | ‘The worthy 
mafon perceived the object was to bi forme of the viétims of misfors 
tune, and came without hefitation, He only faid, “ If I am arrefted 
take care of my poor children.” 

‘* But what a misfortune now fruftrated all our hopes ! Though the 
wal! was founded with the greateft precaution, the laft ftone fell out, 
and rolled into the garden of the Temple. ‘The centinel perceived it} 
the alarm was given ; the guard arrived ; and all was difcovered, For. 


| tunately, however, our friends had time to make their efcape, and noné 


of them were taken. 

** They had, indeed, taken their meafures with the greateft care} 
and when the Commiflaries of the Bureax Central came to examine 
the cellar and apartment, they found only a few pieces of furniture, 
trunks filled with logs of wood and hay, and the hats with tri-coloured 
cockades provided for our flight, as thofe we wore were black. —_ 

‘© This firft attempt, though extremely well conduéted, having fail- 
ed, I wrote,” eontinued Sir Sydney, * to Mad. de Tr***, both to 
confole her and our young friend, who was miferable at having foun 
dered juft as he was going into port. We were fo far, however, from 
fuffereing ourfelves to be difcouraged, that we ftill continued to form 
new {chemes for our deliverance. The keeper perceived it, and Iwas 
frequently fo open as to acknowledge the fact, “* Commodore,” faid 
he, ‘* your friends are defirous of liberating you, and they only dif 
charge their duty, I alfo am doing mine in watching you ftill mort 
narrowly.” ‘Though this keeper wasa man of unparalleled events 


yet he never departed from the rules of civility and polisenefs. 














“ 
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treated all the =} i pomp: with kindnefs, and even piqued himfelf on his 
generofity. ‘Various propofals were made to him, but he rejeéted them 
all, nO us the more clofely, and preferved the profoundeft filence, 
One day when I dined with him, he perceived that I fixed my atten- 
tion on a window then partly open, and which looked upon the ftreet. 
I faw his uneafinefs, and it amufed me ; however, to put an end toit, I 
faid fo him, laughing, ‘‘ 1 know what you arethinking of; but fear not, 
It is now three o’clock. I will make a truce with you till midnight; 
and I give you my word of honour, that till that time, even were the 
doors open, I would not efcape. When that hour is paffed, my pro- 
mife is atanend, and we are enemies again,”-—*¢ Sir,” replied he ; 
* your word is a fafer bond than my bags and bolts: till midnight, 
therefore, I am perfeétly eafy.” 

«« When we rofe from table, the keeper took me afide, and {peaking 
with warmth, faid, ‘‘ Commodore, the Boulevard is not far, If you 
are inclined to take the air there, I will conduét you.” My aftonith- 
ment was extreme; nor could I conceive how this man, who appeared 
fo fevere, and fo uneafy, fhould thus fuddenly perfuade himfelf to make 
me fuch a propofal. I accepted it, however, and in the evening we 
went out, From that time forward this confidence always continued. 
Whenever I was defirous to enjoy perfect liberty, I offered him a /uj- 
wy Bogen till acertain hour. ‘This my generous enemy never re- 
fuled ; but when the armiftice was at an end, his vigilance was un. 
bounded, Every poft was examined; and if the government ordered 
that I fhould be kept clofe, the order was enforced with the greateft 
care. Thus I was again free to contrive and prepare for my efcape, 
and he to treat me with the utmott rigour. 

*« This man had a very accurate idea of the obligations of honour, 
He often faid to me, ** Were you even under fentence of death, I 
would permit you to go out on your parole, becaufe I fhould be certain 
of your return. Many very honeft prifoners, and I myfelf among the 
ret, would not return in the liké cafe; but an officer, efpecially an 
officer of diftinétion, holds his honour dearer than his life. I know it 
to he a fa, Commodore ; and therefore I fhould be lefs uneafy, if you 
defired the gates to be always open.” 

“* My keeper was right. While I enjoyed my liberty, Lendeavoured 
even to lofe fight of the idea of my efcape; and I fhould have been 
averfe to employ for that object, means that had occurred to my ima- 
gination during my hours of liberty. One day I received a letter 
Containing matter of great importance, which I had the ftrongeft do- 
fire immediately to read ; but as its contents related to my intended 
deliverance, I afked to return to my room, and break off the truce. 
The keeper however refufed, faying, with a laugh, that he wanted to 
to take fome fleep. Accordingly he lay down, and I poftponed the 
perufal of my letter till the evening. 

“* Meanwhile no nity of flight offered; but, on the con- 
trary, the Direétory ordered me to be treated with rigour. ‘The keeper 
pundiually obeyed all the orders he received ; and he who the precedi 
tvening had granted me the greateft liberty, now doubled my guard, 
19 ordes to exercife a more perfect vigilance. 
s¢ Among 
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«* Among the prifoners was a man condemned for certain political 
offences to ten years confinefnent, and whom all the other prifoners 
fufpeéted of acsing in the deteltable capacity of a {py upon his com- 
panions, ‘Their fufpicions indeed appeared to have fe me foundation 
and I felt the greateft anxiety om a@count of my friend John. | Bat 
however, fortunate enough foon after to obtain his liberty. An ex. 
change of prifoners being about to take place, I applied to have my 
Jervaxt incladed in the cartel; and though this requeft might eafily 
have been refufed, fortunately no difficulty arofe, and it was granted, 

«* When the day of his departure arrived, my kind and affectionate 
friend eould fcarcely be prevailed on to leave me; till at length he 
yielded to my moft earneft entreaties. We parted with tears in our 
¢yes, which to me were the tears of pleafure, becaufe my friend was 
leaving a fituation of the greatett danger. ‘The amiable jockey was re- 
gretted by every one: our turnkeys drank a good journey to him, nor 


could the girl he bad courted help weeping for his departure; while - 


her mother, who thought John a very good youth, hoped fhe fhould one 
day call him her fon-in-law. 

‘© | was foon informed of his arrival in London ; and this circum- 
ftance rendered my own captivity lefs painful. I fhould have been 
happy to have alfo exchanged my fecretary ; but as he had no other 
dangers to encounter than thofe which were common to us both, he 
always rejeted the idea, confidering it as a violation of that friendhhip, 
of which he has given me fo ma oofs, 

«« On the ath Sept. (18th Fractidor) the rigour of my corifinement 
was ftill further increafed. ‘The keeper, whofe name was Lafne, was 
difplaced ; I was again kept clofe prifoner; and, together with my 
liberty, Joft the hopes of a peace, which [ had thought approaching, 
and which this event muft contribute to poftpone, 

«« At this time a propofal was made to me for my efcape, which I 
adopted as my laft refeurce. The plan was, to, have forged orders 
drawn up for my removal to another prifon, and thus to carry me off, 
A French Gentleman, Phélipeaox, a man of equal intrepidity and ge- 
nerofity, offered to execute this enterprife. ‘The order then being 
accurately imitated, and, by means of a bribe, the real ftamp of the 
minifter’s fignature procured, nothing remafned but to find men bald 
enovgh to put the plan in execution. Phélipeaux and Ch, L’Oifeau 
would have eagerly undertaken it; but both being known, and even 
notorious at the Temple, it was abfolutely neceflary to employ others. 
Mefits. B*** and L*** therefore, both men of tried courage, accepted 
the office with pleafure and alacrity. 


«« With this order then they came to the Temple ; Mr. B*** in, 


the drefs of an adjutant, and M. L*** as an officer. The kee 

having perufed the order, and attentively examined the miniffer’s hg- 
nature, went into another room, leaving my two deliverers for fome 
time in the cruelleft uncertainty and fufpenfe. At length he returned, 
accompanied by the regiffer (or greffier) of Yhe prifon, and ordered 
me to be called: When the regifter informed me of the orders of the 
Dire@ory, I pretended to be very much concerned at it; but the adju- 
tant affered me, in the moft ferious manner, ** that the government 


were very far from intending to aggravate my misfortunes, and hive 
0 
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fsould be comfortable at the place whither he was ordered to con- 
du& me.” lL expreffed my gratitude to allthefervants employed about 
the prifon, and, as you may imagine, was not very long in packing up 
my clothes. ¢ 

« Ac my return, the regifter obferved, that at leaft fix men from 
the guard muft accompany me; and the adjutant, without being in the 
leat confounded, acquiefced in the ‘juftice of the remark, and gave 
orders for them to be called out. Rat on'r:f-ction, and remembering, 
asit were, the laws of chivalry and of honour, he addreffed me, faying, — 
« Commodore, you are an officer. Iam an omicer alfo. Your parole 
will be enough. Give me that, and’l have no need of an efcort.”— 
« Sir,” replied I, ** if that is fufficient, I fwear upon the faith of an 
officer, to accompany you wherever you choofe to.conduct me.” Every 
one applauded this woble afion, while I confels I had myfelf great 
difficulty to avoid fmiling. 

The keeper now afked for a difcharge, and the regifter gave the 
book to M. B***, who boldly figned it, with a proper floarith, 
L, Oger, Adjutant-general. Meanwhile I employed the attention of 
the turnkeys, and loaded them with favours, to prevent them from 
having time to reflect: nor indeed did they feem to have any other 
thought than their own advantage, ‘The regifter and keeper accom- 
panied us as far asthe fecond court; and at length the gate was open- 
ed, and we left them after a long interchange of ceremony and polite- 
nels, 

*« We inftantly entered a hackney-coach, and the Adjutant ordered 
the coachman to drive to the fuburb of St. Germain, . But the ftupid 
fellow had not gone a hundred paces before he broke his wheel againtt 
apoit, and hurt an unfortunate paflenger; and this unlucky incident 
brought a crowd-around us, who were very angry af the injury the 
poor fellow fuftained. We quitted the.coach, took our portmanteaus 
in our hands, and went off in an inftant. — the people obferved 
us much, they did not fay a word to as, only abufing the coachman ; 
and when our driver demanded’ bis fare, M. L***, through an inad- 
ey that might have’caufed us to be arrcfted,. gave him a double 

ouis d’or, 

“* Having feparated, when we quitted the carriage, I arrived at the 
appointed rendezvous with only my fecretary and M. de Phélipeaux, 
who had joined us near the prifon; and though I was very defirous of 
waiting for my two friends, to thank and take my. leave’ of them, 
M. de Phélipeaux obferved, there was not a moment to be loft, I there- 
fore poftponed till another opportunity my expreffion of gratitude to 
my deliverers ; and we immediately fet off | for Rouen, where M. R*** 
had made every preparation for our reception. 

** At Rouen we were obliged to ftay feveral days; and as our paff- 
ports were perfectly regular, we did not take much care to conceal 
ourfelyes, but in the evening we walked about the town, or took the 
airon the banks of the Seine. 

“At — every thing being ready for us to crofs the channel, 
we quitted Rouen, and, without encountering any further dangers, I 
artived in London, together-with my fecretary, 2nd my ‘friend M. de 
Phélipeaux, who could not prevail on himfelf to leave us.” BP, gg, 
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By the death of Brotier, who was one of the deported (for; 
to be deported is but another word for to die) the literary worid 
will be deprived of fome ‘valuable works. Brotier was ne. 
phew of the perfon who edited ‘Tacitus, and poffeifed his uncle’y 
varions manufcripts, pacticulaily an edition of Pliny, with 
iMpostant notes. 

In the thort interval from the final publication of this vo 
Jumey another aad (hill more extraordinary revolution has taken 
place in Paris, accompanied, as. might be expected, with new 
enormities and crimes. Bonaparte is now . fovercign of 
Frartce ; and, though it is notorions, that more than nine 
tenths of thofe Frenchmen who are deported to South America 
miferably perith, yet this man of magnanimous liberality, and 
fplendid benevolence, begins his career of power with ordering 
a very large number of individuals, whom he fears or hates, to 
be fent to this place of fuffering.and death. Ere a lang period 
Mall elapfe, it may be our office to record the degradation and 
punifhment of thes ambttious dictator ; for he feems to have 
no greater pretences thin his predcceflors, to depend on the fe- 
eurity or duration of his authority. When will thefe fcenes, 
fo offenfive to humanity, be terminated, and Europe again re 
Spire with peace and frecdom ? 
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POETRY. 


Art. 15. The Vales of Wever, a Locmdeferiptive Poem. Inferibrd ® 
the Reverend Fohn Granville, of Caldeich, Staffardfhire, By Jobs 
Giftorne, Efg. 4t0. 5s. Stockdale, 1797. 


We here announce a beautiful Poem, by fome aecident long neghe 
ed. ‘* Wever hills,” fays a writer on the County of Stafford, “ ate 
a very elevated fituation, over looking, or at leaft as high as any of the 
Morlaad or Derbyfhire Peak hills, which may be feen from their fom 
mits. I believe them to be from one to two hundred vards perpendt 
eula:[y higher than any of the hills in the fouth of the County.” This 
picturefque country, in the neighbourhood of Ashborne, is here deline 
ated with a glowing pencil, by Mr. Gifborne, a brother (if we miftake 
not) of the well: known author of the fame name, fome of whole prodve- 
tions we have very lately noticed. The prefent writer, with frog f 
jng of natural beauties, much poetical imagery ,and great Tr be 
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thought, {eems only to err occafionally, by giving too much into mis 
nutenefs of defcription, and the technical language of land{eape; as, 
when he fays, 


In reaches bold, in grand removes; 
Sweep hamlets, lawns, and clufter’d groves, 


Other little blemithes there are, but we do not on that account un. 
dervalue the merit of the writer, which the following lines, among 
others, will evince, 


«* Now as we climb our Alpine way, 
Wide burfts around the vault of day. 
Blaze not fo fierce, ye torrid beams, 
Affuage your fcintillating ftreams ; 
Hither diffufe, ye fummer clouds, 

Your lucid veils, your fleecy throuds ; 
Breathe cool, ye paufing airs, and {weep 
Earth’s thyme-wove hills, and emerald deep ¢ 
So fhall my flow’rs their gems unroll, 

And ftud with golden ftars each knoll ; 

O'er thefe asiial heights difclofe 

A brighter blufh when evening glows. 

See how majeftic Wever’s brow 
Swells from each broken fcene below ! 
O’er the wide vales he bends fublime, 
And triumphs in bis polar clime t 
Baking and tann’d the landfcapes hail, 
His frown the fhade, his figh the gale. 
Sunk on the cufhion’d mofs I view 
Hills half immers’d in vapour blue ; 
There his pale barrier Malvern rears, 
And here ambitious Wrekin peers.” P. 38, 


This author is an ardent hater‘of the famous Catharine II, and het 
General Suwarrow; Roufleau on the other hand is an evident favourite, 
yet we do not perceive that he adopts the philofophy of the latter, of 
carries his zeal for liberty to the extravagancies of that author’s Gallic 
are Tt would indeed be very unworthy of his name, to be feduced 

y the one or the other, 


Art.16. Nil Admirari, or a Smile at a Bifbop ; occafioned by an hyper- 
bolical Exlogy on Mifs Hannah More, by Dr. Porteus, in the late Charge 
to the Clergy. Eft modusin rebus. There is Reafon in roafting Egys. 
—Alfo, Excpoftulation, or an Addrefs to Mifs Hannah More.—Likewife, 
Duplicity, or the Bifbop; and Simplicity, or the Curate: a Pair of 
Tales. Moreover, an Ode to the Blue-Stoching Club: and, finally, an 
Ode to fome Robin Red-~Breafts in a Country Cathedral. To which is 
prefixed,an Engraving of the Author. By Peter Pindar, Bfg. gto. 
2s. 6d. Weft and Hughes, 1799. 


It is the remark} not only of critics, but of the public at large, thet 
the talents of Peter Pindar, fuch as they are, Kave long been on the 
Ppz 3 decline, 
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decline, and latterly have appeared to be almoft exhaufted. The pre. 
fent publication exhibits their complete extinction, and will probably fal} 
as dead from the prefs, as if it had not the head of the author prefixed, 
or the name of a*Bifhop im the title-page. Yet the {fatirift has nog 
failed to give it fuch ingredients as he could command. It is feafoned 
with more than the ofual portion of fcurrility and impiety, to which 
he has chofen to add falfelood. The honourable and well-deferved 
encomium of the Bifhop of London on Mis. H. More, he reprefents 
as part of bis Charge to the Clergy, and even fpeaks of the effect pro- 
duced when it was delivered; the fact being, that it appears only ina 
note, and never was delivered ‘at all, He infinuates alfo, that this ex. 
evilent Prelate confines his attentions and kindnefs to the benefced 
clergy ; an affertion fo notorioufly contrary to the truth, that were not 
this a time when every calumny againft the rulers of the Church 
fhould, for the fake of all, be vigoroufly repelled, we would have left 
in filence to be contradicted by the inferior clergy themfelves, and the 
multitudes who know and sefpec the Bifhop. There is nothing we eould 
extract from this performance with any benefit or fatisfa¢tion to our 
readers, and therefore we difmifs it ‘without further notice. 


Arv.17. Flights of Fancy ; comprifing the Philanthropift, the Veteran's 
Song, and the Gamefier, a Parody, By F. Biffit, Author of the Orphan 
Boy. 12mo. 6d. Bismingham. 1799. ~ 


Art. 18. The Orphan Boy; @ pathetic Tale, founded on Fa. By 
FJ. Bifet, Author of the Flights of Fancy izmo. 6d. Billet, 
Bimingham, 1799. 


The author of thefe Jittle publications keeps a {plendid thop at Bir- 
mingham, where, in feyeral ways he difplays his talents as an artitt, 
Theie are alfo exemplified in the frontifpieces to his poems, which are 
from his own defigns. As a poet, he attempts only the familiar ftyle, 
in which his. fuceefs is probably fuch as fatisfes his ambition. His 
tales and fongs pafs through two or three editions, and as their general 
tendency is good, there is no reafon to regret the notice they obtain, 
within the fphere of their circulation, ‘The parody on “ the High- 
mettled Racer,” entitled * the CSamefter’s Warning,” is pasticularly 
@eferving of notice from young men, 


DRAMATIC. 


Art. 19. Rolla; or, the Peruvian Hero: a Tragedy, im Frve Ais 
Tranflated from the German of Kotzebue. By M. G- Lewit, Ejz 
M. BP. Author of the Monk, Caftle Specive, Lowe of Gain, Sc. BVO. 
ro8 pp. 2s. 6d. Bell, Oxford-Street. «1799. 


Art. 20. Pizarro ia Peru; or, the Death of Rolla: being the Original 
of the new Tragedy now performing at the T heatre- Royal, wa 
Lane. Travnjlated from the laft German Edition of Angufins 1% 
Kotzebue: With Notes, ce. By Thomas Dutton, A. M. Author of 
the Liteyary Cenfus. Svo, 120 PP.» 2s. 6d, Weft, Paternoker- 


Row. 1799. Whareret 
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Whatever mav be the comparative merit of thefe two tranflation$ 
for a third by Mifs Plumptre) which it does not feem worth while to 
balance; it isclear to us, that the fecond of them is hot rendered more 
valuable by the notes, critical, controverfial, felf-important, and impi- 
ous, of Mr, Dutton. 


Ant. 21. True Patriotifm; or, Powerty ennobled by Virtue: a Drama. 
Performed for the Firft Time, December 21, 1798, at the Theatre in 
* Louth, with univerfal Applanfe. 8vo, 28. Crofby and Letterman, 


1799- 


A good deal of livelinefs accompanies the loyalty and good inten- 
tion of this drama, and we cannot therefore condemn either the audi- 
ence which received it with applaufe, or the anonymous author, whe 
was encouraged by that applaule to commit it to the prefs, 


NOVELS. 


Arr, 22. The Gisfey Countefi, a Novel. By Mifi Gunning. Four 
Volumes. 12m0. 148 Longman and-Rees. 1799- 


If Mifs Gunning’s prodations do not rank among the moft excel. 
lent of their kind, and if fhe may not be allowed a degree of reputa- 
tion equal to thatof Mrs. Ratcliffe, Mrs. D’Arblay, &c. yet it is very 
certain, that fhe ftands far above the multitude of novel-writers, -the 
emptinefs of whofe publications is as extraordinary as their number, 
The Gipfey Countefs is an agreeable tale ; and we muft do Mifs Gun- 
ning the juftice to add, that we think exercife has exceedingly im- 
proved her ftyle and language. 


Arr, 23. The Ring; or, the Merry Wives of Madrid. Tranflated 
by Benjamin Thamp/on, tranflator of the Stranger, as performed at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury:Lane. i2mo, 25, Od. Vernor and Hood, 
1799. 
‘This is a pleafant playful tale. Three lovely women, who have the 

misfortune of being united to three miferable hutbands, revenge them. 

felves effeétually without violating the laws of mwdefty. In our opi- 
ion, the lady whofe contrivances cured her yokefellow of mifplaced 
and undeferved jéaloufy, was entitled to the higheft praife and reward, 


Art. 24. Eugenio; or, the Precepts of Prudentiut. A moral Tale. 
By ¥. Bidlake, A. B. fc. Fe. Chaplain to bis Royal Highnife the 
Duke of Clarence, and Majer of Grammar-School, Plymouth, 
f2mo, 171 pp. 28.6d, Chapman, Fleet-Street. 1799. 


In the moral and fententious turo of the dialogue between Evgenio 
and his Mentor, Prudentius, of which the texture of this tale is 
chiefly formed, Mr. Bidlake appears to emulate the ftyle of Raffelas, 
He is, on the whole, not unfaccefeful ; and his morals have, in general, 
# found foyndation, Bat he was ftrangely off his guard, when he puz 
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nto the mouth of his pattern of wifdom, that extraordinary fentence 
about inequality which occurs in p. 42. Are there no precepts, relj. 

ious and moral, which enjoin the duty of allowieg all perfons to en. 
oy their temporal advantages, without envy, and without grudging? 
is it upon mere fufferance that fuch things are held ? Had not the mo. 
ralift himfelf already taught, very juftly, that happinefs is independent 
of external fituation? In other inttances alfo, the author falls into the 
too obvious fnare of exaggerating poffible evils, for the fake of fug. 

efting theoretical amendments, ‘This is not the period when a Pru. 
dentine would bring forward the worft fide of things. The intention 
of the author, however, appears to be good; and we mean rather to 
fuggcit caution than to pafs a cenfure. 


MEDICINE. 


Ant. 25. Memoirs of Medicine, including a Sketch of Medical Hiftory 
from the ecrlicft Accounts to the Eighteenth Century. By Richard 
Walker, Efq. Apothecary to the Prince of Wales, 8v0. 250 pp. 5% 
Johnfon. 1799. ) 


To thofe practitioners of medicine who are defirous of acquiring a 
general knowledge of the hiftory of their profeffion, but whoks avoca- 
tions will not permit them to confult more voluminous works, the epi- 
tome here given will prove an ufeful and agreeable manual. Thewri- 
ters to whom the author is moft indebted, are Le Clerc and Freind, 
whofe hiftory and opinions of the writings of the fathers of phyfic, 
are here agreeably abridged and detailed. 

Mr. Walker divides his work into four books. In the three firft, he 

delivers a fketch of the hiftory of phyfic, as practifed in the early 
ages of the world by the Agyptians, the Greeks, the Romans, aud the 
Arabians. ‘The fourth contains a continuation of the hiftory,. from 
the revival of letters to the prefenttime. As a fpecimen of the man- 
ner in which this epitome is executed, we fhall give the author's con- 
cluding obfervation on the ftate of medical pratice in this country, 
immediately prior to the revival of letters in Europe. 
«© In the werks of Gilbertus Anglicus, a lay praétitioner, and the 
oldeft medical author of England now extant, may be feen a very mof- 
tifying fpecimen of our early medicine. But the Rofa Anglica, a fa- 
mous production of John of Gaddefden, the moft eminent lay igh 
cian of the fourteenth century, exhibits a ftill more difgraceful pic- 
ture, far belew comparifon with any illiterate difplay of moder 
quackery. Nor is the credit of the {cience much fupported by the 
more refpeCtable writings of John Ardern, the firft furgeon of note, 
from which we learn the caltom which anciently. prevailed, of taking 
bonds of patients to fecure payment, if a cure were effected. 

‘© In the humoyrous, poetical defcription of an old Englifh phyfi- 
cian, left us by Chaucer, we fee a pretty exa& counterpart of the 
logical and conjuring do¢tors of later times, whofe appurtenances 
magical and magnétic figns, have wondetfully fucceeded in excit 
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which enriches the portrait, a bad emblem of the myftery of fome 
more cautious impoftots, who, under pretence-of particular and ex~ 
clufive penetration, have gained a better fort of notice, whilft they 
merited only correétion and-contempt.” ce Ps 


Art. 26. Lecureson Diet and Regimen, being a@ Syfematie Inquiry int 
the moft rational Means of profervirg Health and prolanging Lifes to 
gether with phyficlogical and chemual Explanations, calculated chicfiy 
far the Ufe of Families, in Order to bawjb the prevailing Abufes and 
Prejudices in Medicine. By A. F. M. Willich, M. De 8v0. 708 pp 
gs. Longman and Rees. 1799. | 


This bock is dedicated, we obferve, ** to mothers and guardians of 
families,” but with peculiar impropriety ; for, befides thar the whole 
is too diffufe and .prolix to engage their attention, fome paris are too 
{cientific, requiring, in order to make them intelligible, a preliminary 
courfe of ftudy, which does not enter into the fcheme of female edu- 
cation, But a more material fault ‘is, that a confiderable portion of it 
is fo extremely indelicate, that no woman in this country would, we 
truft, fuffer it to be feen in ‘her poffeffion, After Taying this, it will 
not be expected that we fhould enter ‘into a particular examination of 
the different Le€tures. As the author has gleaned from Tiffot, Buchan; 
and from many other writers, who have prefcribed regimens for attain- 
ing or preferving health, many ufeful regulations will doubrlefs be here 
found, but none, we think, of fufficient value to intitle this work to a 

re-eminence over thofe, of which the public have long been in pof- 
flion. 


DIVINITY. 


Ant. 27. The Duty of Rulers to encourage Public Worpip. A Sern, 
mon, preached in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, before the Right 
Honourable the Lord Mayor, the Judges, the Aldermen, Serjants at 
Law, Sheriffs, end City Officers, on Sunday the Fourteenth of April, 
1799» being wide 3 Sunday in EafterTerm- By Thomas Buwen, 
M. A. Chaplain of Bridewell Hopital, and Minifter of Bridewell Pre. 
cin, Chaplain to the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor. 4to. .25.pp. 
as, Rivingtons. 1799. 


The preacher has feleCted a-very appofite text, Nehemiah xiii, 14. 


.“* Then contended I with the rulers, and faid, Why is the houfe ef 


God forfaken?” ‘From this text are clearly fhown, “* the importance 
of the duty of pablic worfhip, and the peculiar obligation which retts 
not only upon magiftrates, but on all who-are placed in authority, or 
in any manner diftinguithed by rank, office, or ftation, to esicourage 
and .ptomote it.” P. ro. ‘One or two f{pecimens will prove fuffi- 
ciently, that this is a feafonable and judicious difcourfe : <* Hf it be 
the duty of the magittrate to-ftrengthen the hands of government by the 


‘fanctions of religion, there never was a period when it was more ne- 


ceflary to apply and enforce thefe fanétions ‘than the prefent day, in 


which the neglect end difregard of facred things is made the prelud 
o ; ” 
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to impiety, in order that impiety may be made inftrumental to the 
fubverfion of the ftate, The abolition of the fabbath, and the fup. 
‘rem of Chriftian aflemblies, were among the chief caufes which 
ave given continuance to that great change of things effected iy 
France, which aftonifhes and alarms the world, When holy bells no 
longer ** knolled to church,” shem the impious ruler thought himfelf 
fecure. He afked no aid to his government from the mild enforce. 
ments of religion; but took in her ftead, defpotic violence, terror, 
and difmay. ‘The fame end which has been accomplifhed shere, ig 
attempted bere, by the fame means; and, accordingly, thofe who are 
moft hoftile to the ftatée are generally the fonciah to decry public 
worfhip and all fabbatical iuttitutions,” P..17.—*°OF the igas 
tion of rulers to enforce'religion, and a due attendance upon public 
worfhip, what more ftriking argument can be adduced, than the 
refence of the VENERABLE CONGREGATION which is now affem. 
Pied ? They who prefide at the tribunal, and who are beft acquainted 
with the laws and confliiution of the country, are belt able to under. 
ftand the importance of ge a to public order and the general ha 
pinefs. And it is a fubject of no {mall confolation in the a¢tual ftate of 
polities and of morals, that now, asin former days, the feats of juftice 
are occupied by men, not //s [quere, xot mare] diftinguithed by their 
profound knowledge of law, than veneration for religion. In France, 
the {pirit of impiety was not able to work the overthrow of the 
vernment, till it had infected the higher orders of the magiftracy. It 
is no {mall honour to the profeffion, that even there its approach to the 


‘chambers of juftice was flow and difficult. But when, at length, it 


found votaries in the fanCtuary of the laws; when they, who fhould 
have given vigour to the ftatutes which exifted for the defence of reli. 
gion, betrayed the caufe which they were bound to protect, then ims 


piety burt in like a torrent, and religion and the ftate perifhed in one 
common ruin,” P, 21. 


Art. 28. A Sermon, preached at the Vifitation, holden at Boroughbridge, 
in Yorkjbire, on Tuefday, Fune 26,1798. By the Rev, Samuel Clap- 
bam, M. A, Vicar of Great-Oufeborne, 8vo. 31 pp. 6d. Binns 
amd Brown, 


This preacher has, on feveral former occafions, inftruéted the public . 


by fermons printed at the requeft of the refpective hearers, He will 
be found, on this occafion, to maintain and extend the credit he had 
acquired, Acknowledging himfelf to be, from the figns of the times, 
exceedingly alarmed for the prefervation of the church, and the ipterefts 
of the gofpel, he addreffes his brethren with fraternal freedom, and 
fuggefts what appears to him as effential to be generally adopted by 
the clergy throughout the whole kingdom, in order to preferve 
very exiitence of the church; in which he comprehends the bappinefs 
of fociety, and the blefiings of falvation. : 
«« Permit me,” he fays, ‘* in conclufion, to repeat to you, and to ims 
fcribe in indelible charaéters upon: your hearts, that weare called upon, 
by the nation at large, to exert ourfelves in our profeffion with peculiat 


diligence; to fignalize our attachment to the church, and ous concern for 


religion, 
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igion, by labouring more abundantly than we have hitherto done, 

int work of the Lord. Permit me to repeat to you, thar we are 

exhorted by every tongue, and conjured by every pen,. * to lay afide 
every weight,” every engagement, which, however lawfubit may be in 

itfelf, is now confidered as by no means expedient, if, in appearance 

only, it interfere in the fmalleft degree with the difcharge of our ec- 

clefiattical function. Many wile and good men have expreffed the moft 

alarming apprehenfions, that if we donot “ take efpecial heed to the 
miniftry we have received in the Lord, to fulfil it,” thete will be a 
fpeedy overthrow, firit of the charch, and then a general wreck of the 
conftitution.” P. 28. With much plainneds, but without any afperity, 
heenamerates fome particular duties of the clergy, very important, but 
fometimes (he does not fay generally) imperfectly difcharged, Recom- 
mending to the clergy a perufal of the whole difcourfe, we fhall ex. 
tract one judicious and ufetul hint from the note at p.16. ** It were 
much to be wifhed, where the Sacrainent is adminiitered only at three 
or four feafons in the year, thatit fhould invariably be adminiftered on 
swo fuccelfive Sundays or Feflivals, in order that every perfon in every 
family, not only the mafter and miltrefs, but every part of the houfe. 
hold, whether fon or daughter, inmate, man-fervant, or maid-fervant, 
arrived at maturity, might have an opportunity Of receiving it,” The 
text is 1 Cor, iii, 8, 9. 


Arr. 219. A Sermon, preached in the Church of St. Peter, Dorchefter, 
at the primary Vifitation of Folliett, Lord Bifbop of Brifiel, on Satur- 
day, June 9, 1798. .By W. Bond, A. M. Reétor of Steeple with 
Tynebam, and late l'ellow of Wadham College, Oxfird, 400. 11 pps 
is, Rivingtons, &c. 1799s 


After vindicating, with ability, the dignity and fublime purpofes of 
our holy Faith, Mr. Bond proceeds to lament, firlt, the {peculative, 
but more particularly the practical, infidelity ot the prefent period. 
He then points out to the clergy the beft means which they can employ 
for counteracting thefe great evils, and concludes with an earnelt ex- 
hortation to them to ‘perfift in the neceffary exertions, The difcourfe 
was approved by the Bifhop at whofe Vifitation it was preached, and 
fimilar approbation will be given by its readers, | 
' 


ArT. 30. Three Letters, addreffed to the Readers of Paine’s Age of Reafate 
By One of the People called Chriflians. 8vo. 31 pp. Darton and 
Harvey, &e. 1797+ 


_ Thefe Letters have too long efcaped our notice, “We fhould wile ~ 
lingly, by our preferit commendations, compenfate for this tardinefs; 
t we can only fay, that the tract is well intended, not contaming any 
new argaments, nor any old ones very forcibly ftaed, At pra3, we 
find an egregious {pecimen of trifling : ‘* It is no new thing, thatgreat 
numbers of fincere Chriftians have objcCted-to the Scriptures bein 
denominated she word of Ged, feeing the Scriptures themfelves bear t 
timony that the Bible is not shat word, asis ealily found, by iubitituring 
Bible for the Words, in reading the firft chapter of John, namely, ‘ in 
the beginning was the Bible,’ and fo on,” P13. ie 
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In Letter IT, a quotation of four pages and a half (however exee), 
lent) is out of proportion to feven pages inthe whole, In this way, 
ewould be eafy to make a book-of any length required. 


Aart, 3t. A Sermon, preached in the Cathedral Church at Lincéln, om 
Sunday September 16, 1798s being the Anniverfary Meeting of the Gow 
_ wernors of the one. H pt Ry the Rev. George Hutton, B. Dy 
Lately Fellow ote “9 agdalene College, Oxford. Publifoed 
the Benefit of the Hofpital. 8v0. 35 pp» 3% Cadell and Davies, 
1798. 


From 1 Joha, iii, 17, theypreacher firft fhows the neceffity of thig 
(principle,—the love.ef God, as a motive to all-our actions, by ‘a cons 
dideration of the inferiority, the vanity. theemptinefs, the inefficiencyy 
of all other motives to action ;” p. 7. He then applies the doo 
trine he had eftablithed to the occafion of the meeting, the great d 
of Charity. Under the 1ft head, he contends ftrongly for the freedom 
of human will, on which is grounded our accountablenefs for all 
our attions; and he juitly reprobates the dofirines of Mr. Godwia 
and others, that ‘* man is.a mere machine ;” and that ** his aGtions; 
as well as every thing that happens in the univerfe, are the refultof 
abfolute neceffity.” Under the 2d head it is fhown, that the Greek 
word for Jove, when it is rendered in the New Teftament chariiy, 
*< ufually denotes love to our fellow-creatures, exemplified in all atts 
ot kindnefs and benevolence towards them, and deriming its origin 
from the only trve fource, the Love of Ged; that Chrifian Charity, 
which alone deférves the name of true Charity, ‘by being founded 
upon Chriftian principles:” (p. 12) and that this in is a new 
commandment,” fince it is placed by Chrift upon anew foundation, the 
love of God ;—fince it is greatly enlarged in its application, “ love 
vour enemies,” &c. and fince it has a new nature and_ quality; as] 
have loved yox-——as the father hath loved me,” &c. “The modern date 
trine {modern at leaft in its conftrnftion and application) of unever/al 
equality, is then encountered ; and is fhown to ete a direct tendenc 
to fuperfede the necefliry, #f mot-to.annihilate the exercife, of Chrit- 
tian charity. ‘The ufefulnefs of hofpitals is then adyerted to; and re- 
feregce is made to the ftatements, annually publithed, of she affairs 
the general hofpital for the county of Lincoln ; from which the a 
thioks it evident, that * a,comparatively greater number of poar fut- 
ferers may have been reftored to their families, than in almoft any 
other county whatloever.” -P, 25. Wewith that this argumentative 


difcourfe may operate to increafe the number of benefattors, and com 


fequently the amount of charitable deeds performed in this truly 


Chaftiaa mede, within she above-mentioned, or any ovher county. 
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the table of Contents, the work begins with a hort Introduétion, de~ 
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Ant. 32. An Apology for Village Preachers; or, an Accotent of the 
Proccedings and Motives of Prviaient Diffenters, and ferions Chriftians 
of other Denominations, in their Attempts to fupprefs Infid. hty and Vice, 
and to fpread Vital Religion in Country Plates, efpecialtly where the 
Means of pious Inflrudtion among the Poor are rare: Wii ieee Ani” 
madverfions on an anonymous ** Appeal to the Pecple,”. and Replies ta 
ObjeBions: By William King foury, M.A. 8vo. 56 pps 1% 
Chapman. 1799. : 

This Apology is, for the moft part, an anfwer to the ** Appeal to 
the People,” mentioned in the title-page; which Appeal (it feems) 
alledged, that the real object of feveral itinerant preachers, who have 
jately appeared in and near Salifbury, ** is not religious, but political; 
and that this object leads to’alienate the attachment of the people to 
the eftablifhed church, as the ground-work and foundation of fome 
fectet defign in the field of politics,” P. 8. Mr. K. “ feels himfelf 
called upon to gue and defend the views, motives, and condad of 
the itinerants.” P. g. ‘ We are inclined to believe, that neither he, 
nor his itinerant friends, entertain the defigns imputed to them; bat 
whether or not they be xconfcious infiruments in the hands of more fub- 
tle defigners, isa-queftion which this tract does not affift us in anfwer. 
3 s further difcuffions may probably arife, we recommend to 

r. K. an abftinence, much more rigid than he has fhown on this oc- 
¢afion, from the application. of grofs epithets to the conduct of his op- 
ponent ; and from thofe frequent and vehement infruations againt the 
Clergy in general, which favour more of * anger and bitterne/s” than 
of ** {peaking the truth in love.” P. vi. 

Of * the temper in whjch an author writés,” we mult judge by 
what we find written; and-therefore if we chance to ** miftake it,” 
the fault: is al] his own, 


Arr. 33, The principal Part of: the Old Tefament, from the Beginnin 
of Genefis to rhe sarge Ff the Second Book of the Kings. . Fort 
fe of Schools. By the Ret. William Ajhburner, Vicar of Urfawick, 
and Schoolmafier there. 8v0o. 630 pp. 38. 6d. bound; or, on a 
better Paper, 4s. Robinfons, &c. 1798. 


Tn order to make this a convenient and ufefal fchool-book, there ié 
prefixed to each chapter a felection of the mot dithcult words»and 
hames occurring in it, fo divided as to affift the learner in {pelling them. 
The book alfo is, fold at a very Cheap rate, and the type.being very 
tlear and good, there is little doubt of its meeting with approbation - 
from thofe who are engaged in teaching the firit elements of knowledge, 


PHILOSOPHY, 


Arr. 34. Experimental Enguivies concerning the Principle of the lateral 
Communication of Motion in Fluids, applica to the Explanation we va- 
rious Hydraulic Phenomena, By Citizen 7. B. Venturi, Pro (fn , 
Natural Philofophy at Modena, af - <9. Yranflated from the lb 
Svo. 75 pp. 28, Taylor. 1799. | j 
Aftet an Advertifement, by Mr. W. Nicholfon, the tranflatér, and 
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fcribing the general manner in which the experiments were conducted, 
and likewife the machine which was principally ufed in this experi. 
mental inveftigation. 

It is remarkable, that in this defcription the refervoir of the machine 
ts faid to be of a conical form, its upper part being to the lower as four 
to three ; and yet, in the plate, the refervoir is reprefented with 
fides. In this experimental enquiry, which feems to have been con. 
ducted with much care and judgment, various new and, curious ff 
relative to the motions of fluids, are afcertained. They are clearly 
and particularly defcribed ; ‘no obfcurity is to be found in the reafon. 
ing ; nor is the ftyle prolix, The machines, and their principal ef. 
fects, are exhibited in two eopper-plate engravings. 

It being impracticable to give without the plates a juft, and, at the 
fame time, a concife idea of the contents‘of this valuable work, we 
hall only announce the twelve propofitions, which are priacipally 
proved in it, 

** Prop. I. The motion of a fluid is communicated to the lateral 

rts which are at reft. ; 

«« P. fl, If that part of an additional cylindric tube which is 
neareft the fide of the refervoir, be contracted according to the form 
of the contracted vein of fluid which iffees through a hole of the fame 
diameter ig a thin ple. the expenditure will be the fame as if the tube 
were not contracted at all. 

« P.IL. ‘The preflure of the atmofphere increafes the expence.of 
water through a fimple cylindric tube, when .compared with that 
which iffues ghrough a hole in a thin plate, whatever may be the di 
sc¢tion of the tube. 

«* P,1V. In defcending cylindrical tubes, the upper ends of which 
poffefs the form of the contracted vein, the expence is fuch as corref 
_ponds with the height of the fluid above the inferior extremity of the 

t ube. ' 

«« P. V. In an additional conical tube, the preffure of the atmol 
phere increafes the expenditure, in the proportion of the exterior fec- 
tion of the tube to the fe€tion of the cantraéted vein, whatever may, he 
the pofition of the tube, provided its internal figure be adapted through- 
out to the lateral communication of motion. 

«« P, VL. In cylindrical pipes the expenditure is lefé than through 
conical pipes; which diverge from the place of the contracted vein, 
and have the fame exterior diameter. - 

«« P, YI. By means of proper adjutages applied to a given Cys 
lindric tube, it is poffible to increafe the expenditure of water throu 
that tube in the proportion of 24 to 10; the charge or height of 
refervoir remaining the fame. 

‘« P, VIII. In the machine for blowing by means of a fall of wa- 
ter, the air is afforded to the furnace by the accelerating force of gra 
vity, and the lateral communication of mation combined together. 

«« P. IX. It is poffible, by means of a fall of water, to drain a piece 
of ground, without the help of machines: even though the g 
Should lie en a lower level than the eftablifhed current below the fall. 

« PX, ‘The eddies of the water in rivers are produced by motion, 
communicated from the more rapid parts of the ftream, to the 
parts, which are lefs rapidly moved, « PX 
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« P, XI, If the water of the refervoir, which fows through an 
horizontal aperture, be influenced by any foreign’ motion, it will form 
an hollow whirl above the orifice itfelf. 

« P, XII. The lateral communication of motion takes place, in 
the air as well as tn water,” | 


Art, 35- Refult of tao Series of Experiments towards aficrtaining the 
refpective Velocity of floating Bodies, varying in Form; and towards 
d-termining the Form beft adapted to Stability, or poling moft Power 
of reiting the Force of the Wind in carrying Sail : mtended to convey 
ujeful Hints to the Confiruciors of Ships; wich Objervations ; in @ 

"Letter to the Society for Improvement of Naval Architecture. B 
Charles Gore, Efge of Weimer, ia Saxony, 400. 39 ppe A, and 3 
Black. 1799- 


The experiments which are defcribed in this pamphlet, were 
formed by a Mr. Hayward, under the infpection of John Hallet, Rfq. 
and the writer of this account. ‘The machines employed in thofe ex 
periments were lent to the above-mentioned gentlemen, by the Society 
to which the account is addrefled, and are the very fame that had be» 
fore been employed in a feries of fimilar experiments, in the Grecn- 
land. Dock, by a committee of the fame Society. - 

There being no certain theory yet known, relative to the movements 
of folids in fluids, whereby the velocity of a body of a given tha 
and fize, and when a¢tuated, by a given power, may be determified 5 
the neceflity of afcertaining fuch velocities in different circumftances 
becomes very evident. It is by fuch means that a theory may at lait be 
difcovered, and that improvements in naval architeCture may be ex- 
petted. In fact even the experiments that have been made: during the 
few years which have elapfed fince theinftitution ot the Society for the 
Improvement of Naval Architecture, are fufficient to remove feveral 
wrong notions, and, of courfe, toevince the truth of this obfervation, 
*“* T cut,” fays Mr. Gore, ** that from what is demonftrated by the 
following plates, and theexplanation thereof, the abfurdity of the pre- 


ference which prevails in favour of that form, which is vulgarly deno~ , 


minated the Cod’s Head, and Mackarel ‘Tail ; and the erroneous idea, 
which has been fo long and fo generally entertained, of a Spartowing 
with more eafe when the Butt-end is foremoft, will be amply refuted, 
efpecially when it has been proved, by one of the manifold experi- 
ments made by your Committee, that the {mall End foremoft, with the 
fame motive weight, exceeds the larger in velocityjas 38,75 to 27575» 
Phis alfo confirms the refult of an experiment made by me, the ac- 
count of which I had the honour to franfmit to you fome time fince.”” 
Agreeably to the annunciation of the tide-page, this wares con- 
tains two fets of experiments ; the firlt for the purpofe of afcertaining 
the velocities of bodies of different fhapes, when drawn through 
water by a certain power; the fecond for the purpofe of afceftaining 
the refpettive degrees of ftability, or power to refit the preflure of the 
Wind, in carrying fail, on bodies of different forms. * 
For the firft fet of experiments feveral differently thaped bodies were 
dragged through water Fi and fome of them were ufed two different 
: ’ ways; 
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ways ; that is, firit with one end, and then with the other end foremap 
thofe ends being differently fhaped ; which make jn all nineteen vari: 
ations. Both the fhapes of the bodies, and the refult of the experi. 
ments, are delineated and noted in one plate. 

** From the refult of which,” fays this author, “it feems to 
pear, that the form beft calculated for velocity, is a long parallel body, 
terminating at each end ina parabolic cuneus, and having the extreme 
breadth in the centre. Alfo, that making the cuneus more obtufe than 
is neceflary to break with fairnefs the curve line into the fitaigh, 
creates a confiderable degree of impedimemt. And; ] am inclined to 
think, from what I have ftated, that the length of Ships, which has 
already been extended with fuccefs to four times the breadth, is ca. 
pable, with advantage, of ftill farther extenfion, perhaps to five, and 
in forme’ cafes, even to fix times.” 

The fecond fet of experiments was performed on four fi 
whole fpecific capacities and weights were precifely equal, though 
their forms differed in the extreme, as is fhownin a fecond plate, which 
on the refult of the experiments as well as the fhapes of the bo. 

«« The materials of thofe figures were fimilar in quality, and they 
were balanced in fuch manner, as to be turned upon their refpedtive 
centres of gravity, by, application of the fmalleft: In thort, they were 
pertectly homogeneous. A {mall pivot was driven into either end of 
the figures, at the point, where the perpendicular middle line interfety 
the line of Rotation. ‘The figures were then floated in a large Back, 
having two {mall hooks driven into the fide of it, at the edge of the 
water, the diftance between the two hooks being equal to the length of 
the figures. ‘Two fimall lines were paffed from the pivots on the end 
of the figures, to the a UIT hooks on the fide of the Back, to 
counteract the inclination which the weight on the oppofite fide of the 
Back had to draw the figures over to that fide. This weight was a 
tached to a line made fait at the top of a Staff, ere&ted by way of mal, 
in thecentre of the figures, and paffed over a pulley, elevated on a fimilar 
Staff attached to the fide of the Back, oppofite to that on which the 
before-defcribed hooks, &c. were placed ; this pulley being pa pes 
in a groove, toadmit of depreffion, as the figures became heeled orm 
clined, and confequently to be on alevel with the top of the maft when 
in that pofition, ‘Thus the power being always horizontally applied, 
was fimular, in effect, to the force of the wind.” 


POLITICS. 


Art. 36. Ob/erwetions om the Produce of the Income-Tax, and on itt 


Proportion to ibe ahole Income of Great-Britain ; including important 


Fa&s re/pcGing the Extent, Wealth, and Population of this Kingdo 
Part fof Firf. By the Rev. Henry Becke, B. D. 80 8 PP 
2s. Wright. 19799- ; 
The objet of this writer is to thow, that the part of the nation 
income which is made liable to the income-tax, bears .a much lels pro- 
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“ments by a different feale. In the Second Part (which, if publithed 
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jon to the whole than is generally imagined, and that, although 
the produce of that.tax fhould prove lefs than has been computed, as 
be iuppofes it will, great refources remain in the wealth, populgtion, 
and induftry of the kingdom. . 

To prove that the produce of the tax has been mifcalculated, Mr, 
Beeke examines the data on. which it is founded, and difcuiles, with 
much induftry and, as it feems to us, ability, the various branches of 
income. On fumming vp thefe different articles, he infers, with great 
appearance of seafon, that the grofs produce of the tax. will be about 
4,670,000), which, he thinks, will be reduced, by. adowances.and ex- 
pences, below 7,000,000]. Yet, upomthe whole, he approves of that 
sax, as greatly preferable to the increafed aflefiments before impofed, 
and thinks the failure (of being as productive as was expected) is 
chiefly occafioned by a circumftance that ought to give additional 
confidence, namely, ‘* by a more general diffufion of wealth among a 
greater number of inhabitants.”—*< Jt has been,” he obferves, ** too 
much the fathion of late to magnify, either from-malignity or igno- 
rance, the difparity of human conditions. If the divifion of income 
among us were really fo unequal as it is continually reprefented by de- 
glaimers, where would thofe myriads of the middle clafs have been 
found, who have armed. at their own ¢xpence for the general protec. 
tion ? If the inequality of income has been increafing, how is it that 
all tawes on ssticles of aniverfal confumption are hourly more produc- 
tive, while thofe of an oppofite kind are many of them diminithing ? 
that, ‘with refpect to new taxes, thofe which bear on the general popu- 
lation ufually exceed, or at leaft equal ae eMC while thofe which 
bear on articles of limited ufe, or, like this, are founded on a fpecula- 
tion of greatly concentrated income, almott always fall thort of the 
fir calculations ?” ; 

We are forry that our limits will not permit us to detail the im- 
portant obfervations on the Income-Tax, which are contained in this 
tract, nor the writer’s ingenious fuggeftions for regulating the pay- 
we have not yet feen) he promifes to explain the caufes of our wealth, 
= to ftate fome very important facts refpetting the increafe of popu. 

tion. ee 

It is hardly neceffary to add, that this author deferves great praife 
for his public fpirit and wel direéted induftry, and that his work is 
one of the few, on fubjetis of this kind, which may affurd ufeful and 


important information, 


Arr. 37. Fhomghts on Taxation ; with fome Suggefiions rclative to the 
Means of raifing Supplies for ag Year. By a Commiffioner of 
Taxes. 8vo. 43 Pp- 1% olt, Newark ; symonds, London, 
1799 
By ** Commiffioner of Taxes,” in the title-page of this traét, is 

Meant, as appears in the feguel, not one of the citablifhed Board in 

London, but one of the Commiffioners for executing the late aéts in 

fome diftrit in the country. ‘The writer lays down fix governing 

Principles which ought to regulate the fyftem of taxation, ae 

at 
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that all taxes fhould be produLtive, optional, equal, eafy of colleAion, igs 
wariable, and not on induftry, manufaéiure yor exportation. Thefe princie 
ee he applies to feveral exilting taxes, and to Ried which he fag 

t cannot be denied that his principles are well-founded, and fhoold, 
in the framing of taxes, be as much as poffible attended to. On the 
other hand, he himfelf admits that fome of them matt, in a great de. 

ree, yield to the cireumftances of the times, and the preffure of pub. 

ic neceflity. The new taxes fuggefted by this writer are, he allows, 
only auxiliary to any great {cheme of finance, and not the fubtticates 
for fuch a fcheme; ‘They are thirteen in number. Some of them 
appear fo be worthy of confideration ; others feem to us very objec 
tignable ; and fome of too little importance, or probable advantage, 
to claim the notice of government. Ubon the whole, however, this 
tract thows:public {piric and judgment, and contains many remarksde 
ferving of ferious attention. : 


Arr. 38. AT reatife on the Caufes of Sedition, on the bet Remedy agai 
this great Evil, and on -avhat ought to be the Duifpofitions of 
Britif People, at the prepent great Crifts of the Alarm of an Invofon 
by the French. By James Wright, A. M. Minijter of the Gofpd at 
Maybole, Ayrfeire. 8v0. 189 pp. ‘18.6d. Wright. 179%” 


« The antrodu€tion and growth of infidelity,” is very properly 
fiated by this writer, to be-** the chief {pring of that difpotinoa 
infurrection and anarchy which js now fo prevalent.” The iacreale 
of wealth is confidered as another eaufe; a third, in his opinion, 8 
** the want of a ftrong fenfe of the reciprocal duties which ought to 
fubfift between fuperiors and inferiors ;” a fourth is, * the criminal 
negleét of religion, and of the worfhip of God.” On thefe topics there 
are many juit and valuable obfervations, which though not in general 
new, cannot be too often repeated, or too forcibly amprefled. The 
author next propofes, as the beft remedy againit a difaffecied and fede 
tious fpirit, ** A revival of pure religion, and of the worfhip of God 
in {pirit and in truth.” This recofmmendation -is branched out ito 
feveral particulars, fuch as the better obfervance of the Sabbath, the 
conftant ufe of private and family prayers; the duty of minilters 1 
inculcate fubmiflion to the civil powers, &c. Another necefiary flep 
towards ‘* recovering men from a feditious {pirit,” is (the author fat 
** the people’s taking up a firm refolution to hear and recei.c the trnth. 
This topic is alfo branched out into a variety of confiderations, 
the principles of the French revolutioniits, and their adherents, very 
juttly reprobated. ‘The laft chapter is -on the difpofition the people 
ought to have atthe crifis when this traét was written, and on the alarm 
of an iovafion by our enemies. The writer ftrongly recommends una- 
nimity, and warns his countrymen againft the abettors of begs 
ciples. Above all, he inculcates the duty of prayer, and trutt in Gos 
Fortunately the immediate danger has pailed over us ; but his patrione 
and pious fuggettions have not the lefs merit on that account. 
ftvle of this worksis prolix, yet many parts are worthy of attention, 
the fpirit by which it is aétuated cannot be too highly praifed. 
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Agr. 39: Rights of Difcuffion; or, a Vindication of Diffenters of every 
Denimination; with a Review of the Contrower{y accafioned ya late 
Charge of the Bifbop of Salifbury. To which is | are| added, Hiuts for 
Paforal Charges. By a Friend to Religious and Ciwil Liberty. Svo. 
rso pp. 28. 6d. Rickman. 1799. 


The controverfy which gave rife to this publication being in fome 
meafure local, has not fallen much within our obfervation, Ad mitting, 
however, the ground of it to be accurately ftated by this author, we 
cannot agree with him, that a paragraph (for it feems to be litile 
more) in the Salifbury Journal was a fufficient document on which, to 
found the aecufation of uncharitable language and illiberal condu&, 
preferred againft a prelate, highly refpectable tor talents, and eftimable 
in'charaéter. A pattoral Charge, if not publifhed, mutt be confidered 
as addrefled only to the clergy in whofe prefence it was delivered; 
and we have yet to learn, that the Charge im queftion was difapproved 
by them, or that the brief account of 1t in the public paper was in- 
fertéd, or had been fanétioned by the prelate himfelf. The implied 
acknowledgement of anonymous writers, though they may profefs tode- 
fend its contents, gives no proof of its authenticity. Admitting, how- 
ever, the accuracy of this itatement, one expreffion alone feems liable 
to any exception; and who will venture to fay, that no clafs of Dif- 
fenters has ever ‘* deluded” the people? that none of them are hoftile 
to the ecclefiaftical and civil conftitution of this kingdom ? This writer, 
with due candour, admits the grofs illiberality and mifreprefentation 
of Mr. Wanfey, when {peaking of the eftablifhed clergy: yet he 
praifes ** the rectitude of Mr. Ws's intentions,” and thinks “ he de- 
ferves the thanks of fociety.”’ ‘Thus, onthe one fide, a fingle and 
doubtful expreffion is branded as uncharitable, and evincing a difpo-_ 
fition to perfecute; whilft a tring of unjuft farcafms, on the other fide 
‘1 the queftion, prevent not a work from receiving praifes and 
thanks. 

Notwithftanding, however, this inftance of partiality, the writer 

‘fore us appears to be a man of benevolence and good intentions, 
He in fome paflages mifapprehends, as we think, his antagonifts, but he 
does not feem defignediy to mifreprefent them. His ‘* Hints for Pal- 
toral Charges” contain fome very proper fuggeftions; but we think 
him a little too ferupulous, in objetting to the title of Lord as applied 
to a Peer or a Bifhop.  Conftant ufe has given to the expreilion a 
fenfe fo widely different from its religious and folemn acceptation, 
that there is no more danger of the meaning being confounded, even 
for an initant, than if it were exprefled by another word, 


Q4q Aart, 
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LAW. 


Arr. 40s The Laws refpefing Wills, Teflaments, and Cedicils, end 

Executors, Adminifrators, and Guardians, laid down in a plain aud 
cafy Manner ; in which all technical Terms of Law are amiliarly ex. 
plained; and in which the Statute of Wills, and fuch Pary of the 
Statute of Frauds and Perjuries as relate to the Subje@ of Devifes, an 
particularly confidered and expounded. With Remarks and Direeion 
Jor the Ufe of thofe who are defirous of making their own Wills, Alp 
the Methods of Defcent and Difiribution of Property where no Will ; 
made; as colieSed fram the feveral Reports, and other Books of Authp 
rity, up to the prefent Time < containing likewsife a complete Abfirai of 
the Legacy A& ; an Account of the Expence of proving a Will, and of 
obtaining Letters of Adminiftration ; the Stamps on which Difcbarga 
Sor Legacies and diftributive Shares are to be written, Se. Se With 
on Appendix of Precedents; comprifing a great Variety of the moft ap- 
proved Forms of Wills, Tefaments, Codiuils, Sc. relative to 
Defcription of Property. The Third Edition. Corre&ed and mucha. 
larged. Bythe Author of the Lavi refpe&ing Landlords and Teams, 
Svc. 2s. 6d. Clarke and Son. 1799. 


This is a fort of tadpole pablication, whofe head is much 
than its body. It is a work indeed of fuch mighty promife, thatif 
we had been inclined to fpeak well of its few pages, we fhould find it 
impoffible to be fo copious in their praife, or to exhibit fuch a panegy. 
rical enalyfis of their contents, as the author has prevailed upon him 
felf to ftate, in a title-page much longer than tHofe of moft Encyclo 
pxdias which have ever been publifhed, ‘There is no branch of the 
law in which a good treatife is more wanting, than upon the fubjett of 
wills. The numerous decifions which relate to devifes and legatory 
gueftions, require to be colle¢ted and arranged in a mafterly manner, 
But the prefent pamphlet is much too fuperficial to merit any notice 
from the profeflion. It is inferior in every refpeét to thofe parts of 
Burn’s ecclefiattical law, which relate to the fame fabject ; and is, im 
reality, written for perfons who with to aét as lawyers to themfelves, 
and not for thofe who make the law an objeét of ftudy and profeffional 
purfuit, We always have thought, and ever (hall think, that publications 


which encourage men to draw their own wills, are extremely danget- 


ous. 
In every inftance inwhich any thing more is aimed at than an ablo- 


lute and fimple difpofition of perfonal property, miftakes will be made | 


by the unlearned, not lefs frequently in them, than in any other {pecies 
of conveyance. Where the conftruction is doubtful, the method 

having the teftator’s meaning afcertained is moft tedious and expetr 
five. Equity has no power over the miftakes of a will, and the c00- 
fequences of omitting, or inferting a few words, may be to flares 
man's orphan family, or his deareft friends, Even if thefe fecret wills 
were as free from the poffibility of all miftakes, as they are liable to 
them, it would be pernicious that they fhould be encouraged, as #8 
would give rife to many arbitrary and unjult bequetts. Menw 
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hot heAtate to declate, by a aioe writing, difpofitions of their pro- 
perty, injurious to their family, which they would blufh to communi- 
cate to the loweft and vileft attorney. The two great antidotes againft 
fych wills, the advice of an honett agent, and the dread of difclofure 
during lite, would be removed altogether. But though we wifh to 
difcountenance thefe law horn-books as much as poffible, it is ftill our 
duty to examine how far the prefent compilation is accurately formed, 
and we are forty to note in it very many defects. ‘Thus, in talking of 
the incapacities which difable perfons from difpofing of property by 
will, the author mentions (p. 44) ‘* being a~foreigner born.” We 
can hardly pretend to underitand what is meant by a ‘* foreigner dorn,”” 
until the author points out who can be a foreigner, unlefs he is fo born. 
The force of the word born, if it have any, would feem to carry the 
exclufion to fuch children of the king’s lieges as are born abroad, in 
which cafe the pofition is by no.means law, It is inaccurate in another 
refpect, as it does not except aliens naturalized by ftatute, who are 
thereby enabled to take real as well as perfonal property, and which 
tfons do certainly come under the defcription of * foreigners born,” 
ia. 45, the anthor, in enumerating the incapacities which prevent 
i from making a will, likewife has it, ‘‘ an alien or foreigner 
orn ;” and here there is a further inaccuracy, that he omits to confine 
their difability to real property. ‘The writer alfo mifunderftands his 
books, when he lays it down generally inthe fame page, that ‘* 3, an 
illegitimate child, not of a fufficient age to have'acquired a name by 
reputation,” cannot take under a will, If the child is fo defcribed 
in the will, as to render it evident who is meant as the object of the 
teftator’s bounty, the devife or legacy would be clearly good. 

There is a further miftake in theYame page, where, in fpecifying the 
property which cannot be difpofed of by will, ** copyhold premifes, 
hot previoufly furrendered to the. ufe of the owner's will,” are reckoned 
ofthe number, Butthe word prewiou/ly is altogether wrong, fince fuch — 
lands would pafs equally by a will, whether the furrender be made pre- 
vious or fubfequent to thé execution. Neither is the propofition by 
any means truc, to the whole extent of which’ it is laid down, inde- 
pendent of this mittake, fince equity will fupply the want of fuch a 
furrender in many inftances. As when the devife is in fayour of cree 
ditors, or of a wife or children under particular circumftances. We 
with to be lenient, but fo many blunders in 21 lines, and thofe in a 
chapter profefling to be a “ familiar recapitulation for the ufe of un- 
Proleffional readers,” are too much for common paticnees 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Arr. 41. A Second Walk through Wales. By the Rew. Richard War- 

re. of Bath, in Anguft and September, 1798. 8vo. gs. Dilly. 
799+ 

‘The ufefulnefs and convenience of Mr. Warner’s firft volume on 

> fabject, were commended in the Britith Critic, vol. ii, p. 692. 
fame plan, of fketching the route of each day, is purfued in 
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this publication, which alfo is ornamented with a very well-e>=¢uted - 
view of Mallwyd-Bridge in Merioneththire, and of Bwa Maen, of ais 
tre Stone of the Bow, in Glamorganfhire. Among many whimfical F 
anecdotes, that of Mrs. Williams, at p. 12, almoft exceeds belief. fai 


~ Wedo not fee what occafion there was to occupy a number of 
with reprinting the well-known tale of’ the Boy and the Mantle ; but le! 
we are not at all difpofed to deny, that the whole forms an entertain. 


ce 
ing volume, and will be very nfeful to travellers over thofe parts of c 
Wales which are here defcribed. ‘lhe book is remarkably well he 
printed. * di 
Arr. 42. Eaftern Anecdotes, or Exc mplary Chara&ters ; with Shetche f 


of the Chinefe Hifary. In One Veluwe. Inferibed to her Royal 
Highnefs the Duche/s of York. 12m0. 38. Low. 1799. 


We are not told, except in general terms, whence thefe Anecdotes 
are taken. ‘They are in the manner of the Apothegms, found in the 
Appendix to Herbelot’s Oriental Di€tionary, and are, like them, 
amufing. ‘The author fays, in his Introduction, that they are takes 
from the Hiftorical Annals of China, 


Ant. 43. The Rif, Progrefs, and Proceedings of a Corps of Volunteen, 
Jfocewing bhiaw Thirty Republicans have endeavoured to make Five'Hue 
dred Loyal Gentlemen truly laughable. To which is added, a Leva, 
oddrefjed ta the Republicans only, giving them Advice how th y manage 
Matters in Future, as nat fo completely,to expofe themfelves. By a Lyal 
Volunteer, 8v0. 47 pp 18. London, printed for the “Author, 
1799+ 
‘The volunteer corps alluded to is the firlt battalion of the Liverpool 

Independent Volunteers. ‘The author, a Mr, Bryan Blundell, was a 

private in that corps; and, thinking the concerns of it were impt 

perly conducted, and the corps itfelt deficient in uniformity of 

and difcipline, he inferted in a newfpaper (the Sun) a Letter of Ex 

pottulation, in which he ftated ‘thefe dicks, and imputed them to 

fome Republican oficers, whom he recommended the corps to petitioa 
his Majelty to difmifs. For the publication of this Letter he was ex 
pelled the corps, as he ftates, with every mark of difhonour. It & 
not oar bufinefs to enter into difputes of this nature; but we cannot 
help obferving, that if his ftarement be true, Mr. Blundell appears @ 

have been hardly treated. He may be a violent and intemperate @a% 

but the charge he preferred againft fome of the officers deferved & 

calm and ferious inveftigation. “Two of them, it js faid, as {yon 33 

they had received their commiffions, required the Mayor to calla 

meeting of the inhabitants, in order co petition for a removal of 
miniftry. This, at fuch a critical moment, when the leaf ferment 

excited might have highly endangered the fafety of the kingdom, #8 

not very prudent, nor, in gentlemen bearing the King’s commiffion, 

perfely decent. One of them, however, went (as Mr. Blundell ftates) 

much further, and declared at the meeting, ‘* He bad it from und DD 

authority, that the rulers of France qvould never make peace awith bi 

country, fo ling as the prefent minifiers foould temain in power.” . . 
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reprefentation be true, we cannot much wonder that grof snifmanage- 
ment of the corps fhould be imputed to the diffatistaction of its pria- 
cipal officers. Sy SNe im 

This writer however miftakes, tn thinking that his affidavit of thefe 
facts ought to have been received by the Mayor at the quarter feilions, 
for it feems to have been wholly extrajudicial; and fuch affidavits (un- 
lefs where prefcribed by any act of parliament) fhould not be re- 
ceived, generally fpeaking, by a magiltrate acting fingly, much lefsin a 
court ot jultice. It feems, however, incumbent on the gentlemen who 
have been the means of difgracing this perfon at Liverpool, to contra- 
ditt or explain the facts he has alledged. 


ART. 44- A Vocabulary of Sea Phrafes, and Terms of Art, ufed in 
Seamon/pip and Naval Archite@ure. In Txvo Parts. Englijb and 
French, rench and Englifo, Carefully corrected from the beft Autho- 
rities, written and oral, aided by a long and intimate Acquaintance with 
the Nautial Language of both Countries ; and containing all the Or- 
ders neceffary for working a Ship, and carrying on the Duty on Board 
as well at Sea as in Port. By a Capiain of the Britifh Navy 12m0. 
33. 6d. Debrett. 1799. 

It nay be thought, at fir fight, “that this title-page promifes too 
much ; ‘but we are informed by naval men, that the book is a very 
convenient, fatisfactory, and agreeable publication, and that it may 
properly be recommended for general circulation, 


Arr. 45. A Marine Pochet-Didionary of the Italian, Spanifh, Portus 
gucfe, and G-rman Languages, with an Englijb-Frencia ava Lrench- 
Euglifh Index; being a Co Ietion of a great Variety of the moft ufeful 
Sea-Terms in the above Idioms. By Henry Newman, Agent, and 
Tranflator of Lakguages. TwoVolumes, 12mo. 78.6d, Vernor 
and Hood. 1799. 


We do not exa@ly underftand the appellation which this author af- 
fixes to his name, but-we think his performance poffeffes confiderable 
merit, and that itought to form a part of the hbrary of every fea- 
officer. We believe that no Marine Di¢tionary, on a imall feale, has 
ever been publithed in this country, containing fuch extenfive and 
ample information, Falconer’s Marine Dittionary, though a moft ex- 
cellent book, is confined to the language of our own navy, with the ex- 
ception of a few French terms, partially diltributed, 


Arr. 46. Elements of Geography, exprefily defigned for the Ufe of 
Schools. By the Rev. Henry St. John Bullen, M, d. Firft Affifiant 
Mafter at the Grammar-School, Bury St. Edmunds. 12M0, 3. 6d. 
Newbery, 1799. 

This is a very neat, fimple, and convenient treatife, by which thead- 
vance of younger pupils to the knowledge of geography may, 1n our 
opinion, be mach tacilitated. We par icularly recommend ft for this 
purpofe; which we are warranted to do, from a carefu) examination 
of its contents, 
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Art. 47. Memoirs of Edaward Mareus Defpard. Ry Fames Bannantixe, 
his Sceretary, when King’s Superintendent at Handuras, (3:. Syo, 


29 pp. Is Ridgway. 1799. 


It is {ufficiently proved by thefe Meinoirs, that in former periods of 
his lite, Colonel Defpard rendered important fervices to bis king and 
country, Every one will regret that there fhould lately have appeared 
fufficient caufe, on the part of government, for twice arrefting fuch a 
man, and now keeping him a clofe prifoner. Mr. Bannantine gives us 
no infight into the grounds of fufpicion againft his friend and patroa ; 
but he leaves us imprefied, by fome cafual intimations, with no exalted 
ideas of Ais own $0) al attachment. 


ART. 48. The Raitjonal Humouri/l, confifiing of a Selefion of slnecdetes, 
Bons Mots. §@c. Elecant. Sentimental. and Mirthtul a 
) . - Llecant, oentimenial, and iVdirthf u « I2Zmo, 25, 
Vernor and Hood. 1799. 


A colleétion of jefts, fome of which are old, fome new, fome good, 
fome bad. We cannot but wonder how the publication of fuch books 
fhould anfwer the promifed purpofe; but we fuppofe they do, or there 
would not be fo many of them. 


Art. 49. The Proceedings at Large on the Trial of an Adtion, bron ght 
by Mr. Fobu Mackell, of Park-Lane, Smith, againf? Mr. ‘fobn Hanjon, 
of Bruton-Street, Smith, and Furnifbing-lronmanger to the King, fora 
Se ppyed Libel on the Plai lif, ina Pamphlet publifbed by the Def: mda 
relatsve to the Prices charged by Mr. Mackell, for the Iron- Railing 


made by him for inclofing Gardens in the Green-Park ; before the Right 
H a Lic Va Lei ad o / } we a mid a [pe cial Jury, al Guildhall, London, on 


Saturday, the 2g/a of June, 1799. ‘Taken in Short-hand by Jofepe 

Gurney. SvO. 38.6d. Wright. 1799. 

‘This trial cannot fail to prove highly important to all who are in 
any degree converfant or intcrefted in the concerns of architecis, fut 
veyors, and the inferior workmen employed by them ; but more pattl 
cularly that dcicription of tradefmen known by the name of furnifhing 
ironmengers. Mr. Hanfon feems to be a plain, honeft man, who 
his ably and fuccelsfully repelled tome malignance attacks on his 
reputation, The plaintiff, in the prefent cafc, was noniuited. ‘The 

eches of the counfei on both fides are per{picuoufly given, as well as 
the evidence. It is hardly neceffary to fay more, except that it appears 
10 us, thac the Marquis of Salttbury atted in the bufinefs in a mannet 
which does him the big heit honour. 


, 


,. 
; . A 7: 
Arr. co. A Lef&ure on Heads, by George Alexander Sicevens. With 


P f, Mai WS, Cj) Mi ° Pil , as ide li ve red / y Mr. Chai les Lee Lewis. To 

: , . . gh: rf} 
wich 1s @d (A, an Lifay OR Satire > awvith 24 Head:, by A fot, fram 
LJ figus by | hurfion. 1Z21nOQ, 35. Vernor and Hood. 1799+ 


George A. Steevens obtained a confiderable degree of fame from 
his Lecture on Heads; more perhaps from his own wit and humout, 
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than from the fubftance and matter of his Lecture. They are here 
inted with additions. We have no doubt of their being eee 
enough, when delivered by Mr. Lewis, but they excite no great intere 


jn the perulal. 
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FOREIGN CATALOGUE. 


FRANCE, 


Arr. 51. Confidératious politiques et morales fur la France, conflituée em 
république par Edouard Letebyre, membre de la fociété libre des {eiences, 
belles-lettres, ct arts de Paris. 1 vol. in 8vo. of nearly 300 pp. 
Paris. 


Thefe Con/iderations have for their obje& commerce, agriculture, lux- 
ary, manners (les mavurs), the influeace of women in a tree flate, gene- 
ral education, the inftitutions relative to the national feftivals, the arts 
and f{ciences, public fpirit, the emigrants, mendicity and hofpitals, the 
colonies, with fome other analogous fubjetis, 

We agree with the author when he fays, that it is by no means fufhi- 
cient to give to France a republican government, but that the general 
{pirit, the mora!s and manners of the nation mutt be changed ; though 
we do not allow with him that © ex géxéral cette foule de chofes qu'on 
ef tacitement convenu, dans la facie, d'appe ller du nom de vertu, rien de 
tout cela ne foil néceffuire a la republique ;” that it is proper, “* rendre ax 
luxe fon ancien éclat,” &c. , 


Arr. 52. Maurs et contumes des Corfes, mémoire tiré en partie d'un 
grand ouwrage fur la politique, la morale, la legi/lation des diverfes na 
dims de Ll’ Europe; par G. Feydel. Paris. 

Mr. Feydel defcribes the Corficans, as a tribe who have hitherto re- 
mained half favage in the midit of the civilifed people of Europe. 

* La, chaque village,” fays he, ** ou plutdt chaque peuplade, s’at- 
tribue de temps immé:noriai le droit de guerre et de paix a l’égard des 
autres peuplades; et par conféquent chaque famille s’arroge le méme 
droit 3 l'egard des autres familles. ‘Tous les maux qui affligent la 
Corfe découlent de ce mal invé:éré qui tient jui-méme 2 l’ordre naturel 
des fociétés politiques et qui fuit toujours aggrave chez ces infulaires 
par la crainte des invafions. 

‘* Les Génois, voulant y porter vn premier foulagement, élevérent 
de nombreufes tours fur les rivages de Ja mer... . Ce moyen de {fireté 


Commencoit a faire defcendre plufieurs familles de leurs rochers dans les 
plaincs 
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plaines, lorfque l’'introduétion des armes a feu, que les Francais 


~ ad » - > * . * . y por 
térent en 1553, fit eprouver a la {€curité intéricure la plus violente fe. 
coutle. 


“* Les Corfes s’y font tellement accoutumés, qu'ils font devenus les 
plus adroits tireurs de l'Europe ; ils en ont fi horriblement perfecionné 
Vulage, qu’a une portée ordinaire, ils affaffinent un homme, la nuit, 
avec autant de tacilité que le jour. Je laiffe a d’autres le foin de di- 
vulguer leur fecret.” 

fr is probable they have none, and that they kill only when they can 
diftinguith the object, which fuppofes a fhort diftance, and a night not 
perfecily dark. It muft be obferved likewife, that the Corficans never 
fire well, but with the arms refted, and in this ealy talent they do not 
furpafs the ‘Ts rolians. 

*€ Depuis que les Corfes,” continues he, * ont connu les armes 3 
feu, leur barbarie, toujours croiffanre, et le befoin continuel de diffimuler 
au dehors cette barbarie, ont reduit leur morale a un tel état de cor. 
ruption, qu'il n’eit point de peuple cbnnu, fi dépravé foit-il, qui n’aita 
la fois plus de vertus et moins de vices. 

** Les peuplades Corfes, dans leurs habitudes générales, divifeut la 
nation en cing calles: les gentilfhommes, les caporaux, les citoyens, les 
plebeiens et les etrangers. La premiéte fe divife en magniliques et en 
fignort; la cinguiéme en familles totalement errangéres, et en familles 
qui fe fontalliees danslile, Lacafte caporaie eft compofée des familles, 
qai par la conficération ou’elles retirent de Jeurs alliances, de leur clien- 

i¢ et anctenne de leurs propriétés, poflédent la 
ces piéves of elles font établies, et font prendre 
u guitter Jes armes a volonte aux habitans de ces cantons. Quanta 


2a cate 
Cal 


te Citoyenne, ce qui la diltingue de la plebeienne, c'eft une onfivete 
OE ae 
Git puubc i* 


its generations, et un mepris conftant pour toute profefhion 
focial'c, fi l'on en excepte les offices militaires, autres que ceux de la 
troupe, dont le fervice ett fpécialement affeGé au maintien de la fhrete 
Intericure cles états.”” 

Other obfervers have not fo accurately pointed out this claflification 
of the Corficans into fix cafts. Perhaps the intervals which feparate 
inctly marked. 
réces de Cortes,” adds he, “ le policé et le fau- 
vagce, ou ft l’on veur, le dem} fauvage. la premicce eft compolee dun 
pert nombre a’hommes que l’éducation etrangeére, | inftruction du ca 
binct, ou les voyages, ont mis au piveau des autres Europeens. Kile 
nrmilue en cette qualité, ni fur les penfees, ni fur les actions de la fe- 
conde, gui fe fait renarquer dans les villes comme dans Jes campagnes 
Cette nullite d'influence, peu vraifemblable fans doute, mais pourtant 
demonuee par la néceflité of fe trouve toujours Je Corfe voyags ur, de 
reprendre les meears de fon fle en v remettant le pied, me paroit rene a 
des caules qui ne font pas faciles a détruire. ‘loujours le ; Corfes $4 
giterent pour étre indépendans et jamais ils ne Je furent, De cert 
contraneére ils inférent que les perfonnages Jes plus éclaires de leur ile, 
ne le font pas aflez pour mériter leur ennére confiance.” 

‘The nullity of influence of the Corjes poticés OVEF the Conjes fawwage's 
as ftated in this patiage, will perhaps not eafily be admitted, tince tacts 
appear to depofe the contrary, Cunfining curfelves to the preient a! 
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we may obferve that Giafferri, Gafforio, and Paoli, all of them bora 
in the inferior cafts, but better informed than the reft of their country- 
men, have fucceflively acquired a preponderance whieh rendered them 
the moderators and effective chiefs of their country. 

« Le Corfe eft vif,” proceeds he, * intrepide, fpirituel et adroit, 
mais exceflivement parefleux de corps et d’efprit. Agir et refléchir 
font deux peines qu’t] ne prend qu’a l’extrémite, La culture, la bere 
gerie, la chaife, la péche, font fes feules occupations, et il ne s'y livre 
qu’autant qu'il faut pour s'empecher de mourir de faim et de froid. Sa 
pareffe lui fait donc un devoir de borner fes befoins au plus étroit né- 
ceffaire. Le cultivateur, par exemple, ne travaille qu’environ trois 
mois fur un an, et en paffe neuf dans une honteufe inattion, a laquelle 
il attache des idées de gloire—Quand il moiffonne fon bled, il ne coupe 
pas la paille, mais feulement les €pis, c’eft un embarras de moins, Quel- 
que pev etendy que foit fon champ, il en laiffe au moins les trois-quarts 
en jachéres. Veut il enfemencer Je qUart dont le tour eft venu, ce qui 
ne lui arrive pas ‘tous les ans ? I] commence par y mettre le feu, pour 
étourdir la végération de quantité de genévriers, de lauriers, de mir- 
thes, de lentifques, de romarins que ni lui, ni fes péres, n’ont jamats 
pu fe réfoudre a déraciner entiérement. II laiffe enfuite refroidir fon 
fol, puis jette la femence, donne un labour avec un araire fans foc, fans 
coutre et fans oreille, et revient chez lui attendre I’heure de recucillir. 

«* Sil eft occapé a gratter fa vigne avec un méchant outil de téle, 
acheté chérement d’un Génois, et gu’on lui demande pourquoi i! ne 
détriche pas la lifiére inculte qui borde cette vigne, afin d’augmenter 
fes recoltes, il répondra tranquillement: j’en ai affex la pour mon année. 
Quelquetois il fe trompe, mais les accidens qui furviennent a fa récolte, 
a {a perfonne ou & fon béiail, ne Je corrigent pas de fon imprévoyance. 
Ei malade? fa femme et fes enfans mettent des provifions auprés de 
lui pour trois ou quatre jours, et vont fe giter ailleurs, Le cinquiéme, 
ils Viennent voir s’il eft mort ou guéri; car on ne connoit chez les 
Corfes que des vivans et des morts, et non des malades, Il eft vrai que 
lorfqu’un des chefs de famille n’a plus befoin de rien, fes parens, fes 
amis fe hatent d’envoyer leurs femmes lui porter des offrandes, le ha- 
ranguer, faire des lamentations et battre fa veave, contume qui appar- 
tient plus ou moins a tous les peuples barbares—Demandez a tous les 
Cortes, lorfque fumant leur pipe ils regardent nonchalamment des reif- 
faires fcier, des piardeurs détrieher, pourquoi ils n’effayent pas eux de 
tirer la fcie ou de lever Ia piarde ; ils vous répondront avec une gravi- 
te fauvage: ce n’eft pas la coutume, ce qui ne fignifie point du tout 
gu’ils manquent d’indudirie ou de bras; et ceux qui dans leur pareffe 
reflechie vous font cette réponfe nationale, feroient aufli étonnés d’en- 
tendre accufer leur ile Ce ces deux défauts, que l’eit eé par dela deux 
ou trois fiécles, un chatélain Francais a qui on auroit dit que lui et fes 
pareils ne favoient pas live faute de mémoire ou d’intelligence. 

_“ Les patres Corfes font an peuple de nomades difperiés fur la fure 
face de I'lle, fans autre but que d’exifter, fans autre régle que leurs con- 
venances. Les uns font propriétaires, Jes autres fimples dépofitaires de 
leurs troupeaux, A la charge de tenir compte au maitre de la moisié du 
produit, condition qui a pour toute garantie, laconfcience du patre au 
cecriment de fon aflocié—~On pourroit les comparer aux ‘Tartares, s°ils 
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avoient des clicfs ; mais chacun d’eux ne reconnoit pour fupérieur que 
Ja coutume et fa volonté, qui font une méme chofe. 

*© J] eit une forte de véyétation en Corfe dont un peuple moins bar. 
bare auroit tire parti pour améliorer fon agriculture, et fe donner des 
forges et le charbon qu’elles confomment, Ce font les makis. On 
nomme ainfi des terrains couverts des racines de divers arbuftes trés fer. 
rees entre elles et d’od s’clévent d’epaifles cepees. Un Corfe qui fe ré. 
fout 4 mettre un makis en valeur, commence par y mettre le feu, et jl 
eftcommun qu’il porte lincendie au loin, Lorfque la pluie a donne 
quelque compacite aux cendres, il fait fa femaille, et la recolte levée, 
le fonds eft abandonné aux ceps, qui bientdt repouflent de toutes part 
de jeunes rejets que les patres recherchent pour leurs troupeaux, et gut 
r% deviennent enfuite makis avfli touffus qu’avant Jeur derniére incinéra. 
tion. 

** C’eft ainfi que les Corfes dégradent I’art divin du Jabourage. Ce 
fumier gue nos enfans amaffent par les chemins dés l’aube matinale, ces 
erctins et cts bouzes qu'ils mettent fi precieufement dans leurs paniers, 
le Corfe les méeprife et en tiendroit 4 défhonneur la cueillette et l'em. 
plo, 

‘** I] n'a point, de bercail pour fes moutons, point d’étable pour feg 
bapufs, point d’ecurie pour fon cheval, pointde grange pout fes foutrages, 


, potot de paillier, point de fentl, pomi de pre ni de verger; il n’a ni on 


trident, ni une fourche. Hi fe foucie peu que fes betizaux patent ou 
non, errans nuit et jour autour de fon domaine. A l'aide de fa pipe et 
d’une allumette, il fe fait en un clin-d’cil autant d’engrais qu’il en 
peut célirer, et tout orguciileux de fes effroyables idées de deftruction, 
i! s’applaudit de fa puiflance, et fe confidére comme un créateur— 

“© C’eit un principe de droit commun en Corfe, que tous les do- 
maines font inali¢nables, et ils y font de trois fortes : ceux des familles, 
c.ux des peuplades, ceux de la nation, que les Genois appel tent do- 
maines du royaume, fans qu’ils en ayent jamais pu connoitre Ja vraie 
fiivation topographique, ni les Francais aprés eux, ces infulaires s‘¢tant 
toujours réfervé cette connoiflance; d’ou l'on peut inférer que les fom- 
mes long-temps depeniées a Battia, par l’'ancienne adminittration Fraa- 
cafe, pour fe procurer un cadaitre, l’ont ete en pure perte. 

** On fait feulement, par appercu, que les proprietés perfonnelles 
n’occupent guére que la moitié de l'ile—le furplus appartient aux habi- 
tans en géneral et en particulier; et par conféquent, chaque infulaire 
ale droit d’y prendre ou faire prendre ce qu'il veut par lui ou {es 
ayant caufe, d’ufer ou d’abufer felon fa commodité ou fon plaifir. 
Toute opinion contraire eft réputée erreur, toute oppofition, tyrannie. 
Le Corfe ne peut fans péril aliener fon domaine en tout ou ep parties 
S'il enfreint cette prohibition tacite, mais rigouse ufe, de l’honneur, il 
s’expofe, pour le refle de fes jours, a recevoir des reproches qui ne peu- 
vent écre lavés que dans le fang, et n’oublions pas que le fang ¢ eft la 
mort. : 

«* Lemprunt d'un écu n’eft guére moins honteux que l’aliénation 
d’un champ. Ona vu des péres de famille laifier mourir de faim Jeurs | 
enfans ct eux mémes, pour ne pas recourir a ce moyen de fubfiftanceen 
attendant leur récolre—De ces coutumes barbares, gravées dés lenfance 


dans l’Ame des Corfes, de cetie théorie airoce de I’hongeur, dont on 
vient 
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vient de voir le hideux tableau, il dérive que ia parefie des Corfes a 
cultiver, et furtout a planter, eit unc fuite ce Pincertitude of ils font de 
recueill r; que la domefUctlé eft une condition qui, en féparant un 
Corfe de fa famille, expoferoit fa vie trop de périls pour que le riche 
proprie (aire, qai veut mettre en valeur fon ound ine, puifie trouver un 
feu! valet de charrue; que la neceilite ot eft le Corfe de veiller fans 
cefle a la {Greté de lui et des fiens, lui fatigue tellement les organes de 
Vintelligence, qu’t i n’a pas Ja force de vaguer 4 d'autres penlées; que 
s'il ne s’enivre jamais; c’eft qu’il ne le peut fans peril: fa temperance 
p'eft donc pas une. vertu; gue argent étant la feule pro} rece qu'il 
puifie gacantir du pillage; il pretere Vargent 2 teus, de quelque pare 
gu'illui vienne; que toute forme ee go ees nt lui eft indifferente 
dans fon ile, pourvu que lautorité publique ne con trarie point fcs 
moevurs ;.mais que la feule apparence d'une loi, ella fes yeux un'atte 
d ‘oppreflion » et qu ‘il regarde furtous les alfaflinats comme des afe 
faires particuléres, dont un gouvernement ne doit po int fe méler ; que 
pas un matelot n’a fait durant la derni€re guerre, et ne tera Gur invcelle 
ciune {cule campagne dans nos armées navales.” E/p. ds “Fourne 


Art. 63. Diionnaire univerfel de la ge grophie cominercanté ; par 
}. Peuchet, auteur du Diionnaire de police, del’ Encyclopedic mdihudi7 ite 


Paris. 


The author of this excellent work appears to have omitted nothing 
jn it which could rendcr it fic for the initruction of thofe who appiy 
themfelves to commercial fpeculations; none of the objeéts which 
this fcience comprehends, are overlooked in it; all the preliminary 
economical information is to be found in it, together with the whole 
theory of the interefts of hatlons and of individuals. It exhibits the 
fubitance of the moft approved works of madern politic al writers, is 
the production of an authoy who has been long occupied in matters of © 
public utility, and who, to obfervations already made, has added his 
own} negeny views on the beit manner of empluying and augmenting 
the niches of the foil, and of induftry, As it would not be confitent 
with the ae in of this Review to give a detailed account of whatever 
is infiructive ‘and fubitantial in a work fo replete with matter, and 
. rming 400 pages in i10. we fhall conteoe ourfeives with laying betore 

ut readers a few extracts 1 ily , as fpecumens of the auchoi’s "manner 
and fiyle. 

Aiter having termatked, that it isto the Englifh that his countrymen 
were indebted for the firtt improvements in agric ulture, thac the books 
publthed in our language, pecle net uleful views and fyitems recom. 
mended by their fuccefs, of which, however, the cultivators, bein 
either prejudiced in favour of their own opinions, or c onfidering their 
Immediate interett on! y, have been flow to avail themfelves, he proceeds 
Not to examine in what degree a Jand-tax may be unfavourable to agri- 

culture, but obferves only, that 

 Dans-les gfands états agricole es, il eft non-feulement juke, mais 
Heceilaire, que ‘le cultivateur vendant fans cefle, dépenfant peu, étant 
naturellement avare, gcneroit prodigieufement la circulation denies ces, 
file fife ne lui demandoit ricn, en meme temps qui’l furcharge ay l"in- 
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Aufirie manufacturiére dont les benéficrs font bien plus incertajns que 
ceux des cultivateurs ; gue la jul Rice de l'impofition fonciére eft furtont 
cemontree, apres les grands troubles d’etat, qui on t fait pafler une par. 
tie confi ie able des propric és entré les mains des fermiers, d’od i! e€ 
r€fulte que les depenfes d des propri¢ étaires, dans les sifles, fe font reduites 
a rien, au grand detriment des arts et de )'induftrie.” 

On the tubject of tie free commerce of grain, which has been fo 
pepe ately and unfatisfactorily difcufled by different writers, fuch as 
Dupont de Nemeurs, Herbert, Beaudeau, Roub waud, Gagliani, Marellet, 
Turgot, Necker, &ec., Mr. P. again fay *y that the Englith only have 
fettled and iuft nations, and havi ing ftated the contradictory Opinions 
of we » diftinguil fhed writers, the authors of the E loge de Colbert, and 
of the Tratiate d:!la Ie eiflzxione, expretles bis belief, that 

** Tl eft peut-etre des circonttances ou le changement de régime en 
ccite partie pourroit produire des mouvemens dangereux, § it n'etor 
graduellement amet @ ; mais, au’ total, on a lieu de croire que ces crain. 
res ont é:é fouvent ex: apérée s, Ou fans motif, et que de toutes les caufes 
de trouble, la vraie liberé * foit des hommes, foit de l'induftrie, eft la 
moins dangereufe, parce qu "elle porte en foi le reméde de {es propres 
défordres,” 

When population is become fufficiently numerous to be employed in 
oiher labours befides thofe of the earth, men begin to apply themfelves 
to the arts ; firft to thofe of necefitty, and afterwards to thofe of luxury, 

The fertility of the foil of India, of China, of *Perfia, of Egypt, pro- 
duced manufactures, with a variety of ufeful and elegant inventions; 
Italy, which had a communication with thefe coun tries fo favoured by 
pature, whilft it engrofled | the commerce of Afia and of Europe, at the 
faine time created manufaétures for itfelf, and was faon in pofleflion of 
all the arts; Flanders was indebted to Iialy for them; England derived 
her’s n Flanders ; whilit the French borrowed Coon all thefe nations, 

ee L ; manufactures,” fays the anthor, * contribuent aux progrés 
des jumieres et des fciences. Les deux états les plus éclairés de I’Ea- 
r pe, la lrance et Mikey Tage font zufh ceux odles arts du commerce 

des manutactures ont fart le plus de progrés.”” But he conteffes that 
the Engl th have val ught them to a degree ot fi apenority, which it will 
sequire on the part of the French great exert) ‘ons to attain, 

** Les manufactures,” fays Mr. P. ** emploient dans leurs ate liets 
gles mat igres tirées d'un des trois réznes de ja nature, ou de pluficurs 
regnes a la fois. Ce gui nousdonne une divtfon fimple des manufac: 
tures; 1°. celles qui employent des productions vegetales ; 2°. celles 
qui emploient des produicns animales ; a celles qui emploient des 
productions minef ales ; 4°. celles gut en ploient des productions de 
ceux ou tro 1S re Znes « “e la nature. es ce in cre $ font trés- nomb cules 5 
ce font celles di 4 t les produ ults oftrent un plus grand nombre de vat! ¢- 
tes. On peut « Hcvre Harlager chacune des cla fles } qui la na- 
ture des maticres qu eile emploie, en plufieurs efpéces dans l’ordre de 
leur utill ¢, relativeent a ngs beioins, Ainfi la premieére offre ¢ ‘abord 
art da metnier, celui du boulanger, du tu iferand, de ja corderie, qui 
faconnent le bled, le chanvre, &e. de maniére A les faire fervir au four 
tien et aux agrémens delavie. La feconde claile, en fuivant la meme 
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divifion, préfente l'art de conferver les vianéles, de faire les fromages, 
de travailler les laines, les peaux et poils des animaux, la foie, &c. et 
de les rendre propres 4 la confommation. La troifiéme claffe renferme 
l'art du porter, les forges, la verrerie, les arts du bijoutier, l'horloge- 
rie, l'art da diamantaire, &c. Enfin Ja quatriéme contient la bonnete~ 
rie, les toileries, la paflementerie, &c. ef cette nombreufe clafle de mas 
nufattures qui emploient dirtérentes produétions de |’agriculture, des 
mines et des animaax dans la confection des arts qui en fortent. Ces 
arts, aujourd’hui trés-perfectionnés par les progrés de la civilifation et 
de la divifion du travail, ont long-temps langui daus une forre d’ene , 
fance ; il a fallu des effais, des tentatives, des encouragemens, le hafard 
méme, pour en favorifer les fuccés.” 

Of all thefe the authet treats in their order. We are forry, in par- 
ticular, that we cannot follow him in his account of the fabrication of 
thofe objects of which animal matters form the bafis. 

« C'eft un chofe remarquable,” obferves he, * que les Pays-Bas 
aient fourni prefque feuls, pendant Jong-temps, aux befoins, au luxe, 
aux fantaifies de toute l'Europe, Ce tut chez eux qué Henri VII, roi 
d’Angleterre, exile, prit l’idée des effets de Pinduitrie, quand une na. 
tion sen occupe avec intelligence ; monté fur le trone, il profica des 
lecons de l’expertence, et favorifa les tabriques et les arts dans fon rov= 
aume. Henri JV = vit de commun avec ce prince d’ayoir conmu I’ade 
verfite. Roi d’un etat qu’il reprit fur des factieux fanatiques, a force 
de courage et de vertu, il fut aulfi le faire fleurir et Je readre hevreux 
par la culture des terres et les etabliiiemens des arts. Ce grand homie 
prepara en France la gloire future de cetempire. Ses inttitutions pore 
toieat un véritable caraétére d'utilité publique, que Sully, minittre 
digne d’un pareil maitre, fur encore étendre et multiplier. On a voulw 
comparer les moyens employ és pat Henri LV pour protéger les arts, avec 
ceux que Louis XIV miten ufage pour le meme objet. On a remarque 
que le premier eut un coup-d’oeil plus jute, et fut mieux diltinguer les 
caufes de Ja profperité publique ; il crut qu'il y auroit des manutac- 
tures nationales du moment gue les premiers fecours qui fergient ace 
cordés, multiplieroient les facilités et les moyens de confommations 
Louis XIV paroit avoir pris linverfe, et favocilé quelques particuliess 
aux dépens de Vaifance publique. Il prodigua les dons, les immunués, 
et laifla fes miniftres multiplier les entraves et les chaines de I’indwltrie. 
Les corps d’arts et métiers, qui n’étvient dans Je principe que des re- 
unions de perfonnes qui s’occupoient des mémes objets, furent, fous foa 
réghe, reglementés mal 4 propos, et érigés en jurandes,”” 

Under the article of Feavel/ry, we are informed, that the two dia- 
monds which belonged to the csown of France, known by the name 
of Sancy and of Pitt’s diamond, were fold greatly under their real 
value. The firft which had been brought from Conftantinople, by Mr. 
de Harlay, baron of Sancy, ambaflador of France, weighed fity-five 
carats, and had coft only 600,c00 livres. The latter, procured by the 
Regeat, from an Englifman of the name of Pitt, weighed 156% carats, 
and had cof 2 600,000 livres; it was worth double that fun. But 
the diamond which the Emprefs of Ruffia purchafed, in 1772, from 
a Greek merchant, is the largeft which is known in Europe; it weighs 
779 Cagats, as of a very fine water, and was obtained for et 
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dufiric manufacturiére dont les benef x: font bien plus incertajns que 
eeox des cultivateurs ; que la juflice de l'impofition tonciére eft furtont 
dem: mize e, apres les grands troubles @’etat, qui ont fait p aller une par. 
tie confidérable des as, rié' és entrée les mains des fermiers, d’od il eg 
réfulté gue les depenfes de s proprictaires, d dans les villes, fe font réduites 
a rien, au grand detriment des arts et de l'induftrie.” 

On the tubje‘t of toe free commerce of grain, which has been fo 
gepeatedly and unfatisfactorily dilcufled by differeut writers, fuch, as 
Dapont de Nemeurs, Herbert, Beaudean, Reubeaud, Gagliani, Morelles, 
Turvot, Necker, &e., Mr. P. again fays, that the Englith only have 
fettled and juft nations, and having ftated the con tradictory opinions 
of two difiinguifhed writers, the authors of ane Ege de Colbert, and 
of the Tratiate d-lla le gilxioue, expretles his belief, that 

** Jl eft peut-etre des circonttances ou te changement de régime en 
cette partie pourroit produire des mouvemens dangereux, $ it n'etoit 
gradue llement amene ; ; mais, au’ total, on a lieu de croire que ces craine 
tes ont éi¢ fouvent exapérée s, Cu fans motif, et que de toutes les caufes 
de trouble, la vraie liberi¢, foit des hommes, foit de l'induftrie, eft la 
moins dangereufe, parce qu’elle porte en foi le reméde de fes propres 
défordres,” 

When population is become fufficiently numerous to be employed in 
other labours befides thofe of the earth, men begin to apply themfelves 
to the arts ; firft to thofe of necefiity, and afterwards to thofe of luxury. 

The fertility of the foil of India, of China, of *Perfia, of Egy pt, pro- 
duced manufactures, with a variety of ufefal and elegant inventions ; 
Jtaly, which had a communication with thefe countries fo favoured by 
pature, whillt it engrofled the commerce of Afia and of Europe, at the 
faine time created manufaétures for itfelf, and was foon in poffeffion of 
all the arts; Flanders was indebted to lialy for them; England derived 
her’s from Flanders ; whillt the French borrowed from all thefe nations. 

*¢ Les manufactures,” fays the author, ‘* contribuent aux progrés 
des iuimieres et des fciences. Les deux états les plus éclairés de |’Ku- 
pope, la lrance et f Angk eterie, font auf ceux odles arts du commerce 
et des manutactures ont r ait le plus de progrés.”” But he conteffes that 
the Eaglth have as ught them to a degree of fu periority, which it will 
seguire on the part of the French great exery i to attain, 

‘© Les manufactures,” fays Mr. P. ** emploient dans leurs ate liers 
des mat 1eres tirees d’un des trois réznes ck la nature, ou de plufeurs 
scynes a la fois, Ce gui nousdonne une divifon fimple des manufac- 


, 


tures : 2h, ’. celles qui ¢1 nployent des productions végetales ; 2°. celles 
qui emploient des produCions animales ; 3°. celles qui emploient des 
productions mines ales; 4°. celles qui en ploient des productions de 
ceux ou trois 12 anes ce at nature, Ces dern éres font trés nom! cules; 
ce font celles dont les produits offrent un plus grand nombre de varie- 
tes. On peut encore partager ¢ hacune des ch .fles q! i diltingue la na- 
ture des matiéres qu elle emploie, en olus leurs efpeces dans Tordre de 
leur uti! Ve, relative; ta ngs befotns. Ainfi la pre miére offre d ‘abord 
art da mednier, celui du boulanger, du ti iflerand, de la corderie, qui 
faconnent Ie bled, le chanvre, &c. de maniére a les faire fervir au {ous 
tien ct aux agremens de la vie. La feconde claile, en fuivant la meme 
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divifion, prefente l'art de conferver les viantles, de faire les fromages, 
de travailler les laines, les peaux et poils des animaux, la foie, &c. et 
de jes rendre propres 4 la confommation. — La troifiéme claffe renferme 
l'art du porter, les forges, la verrerie, les arts du bijoutier, l’horloge~ 
rie, l'art du diamantaire, &c. Enfin Ja quatriéme contient la bonnete~ 
rie, les toileries, la paflementerie, &c, ef cette nombreufe claiie de mas 
nufactures qui emploient diferentes produétions de l’agriculture, des 
mines et des animaax dans la confection des arts qui en fortent. Ces 
arts, aujourd’hui trés-perfectionnés par les progrés de la civilifation er 
de la divifion du travail, ont long-temps langui dans une forre d’en- 
fance ; il a fallu des effais, des tentatives, des encouragemens, le hafard 
méme, pour en favorifer les fuccés.” 

Of all thefe the auther treats in their order. We are forry, in par- 
ticular, that we cannot follow him in his account of the fabrication of 
thofe objects of which animal matters form the bafis. 

« C’eft un chofe remarquable,” obferves he, que les Pays-Bas 
aient fourni prefgue feuls, pendant long-temps, aux befoins, au luxe, 
aux fantaifies de toute l'Europe. Ce tut chez eux qué Henri VI, roi 
d’Angleterre, exilé,. prit l’idée des effets de l'induitrie, quand une na- 
tion s‘en occupe avec intelligence ; monté fur le tréne, il profica des 
lecons de experience, et favorifa les tabriques et les arts dans fon rov= 
aume. Heng LV = vit de commun avec ce prince d’ayoir connu l’ad~ 
verfité, Roi d’un etat qu’il reprit fur des factieux fanatiques, a force 
de courage et de vertu, il fut aufli le faire fleurir et Je readre heureux 
par la culture des terres et les etabliiiemens des arts, Ce prand homie 
prépara en France la gloire future de cet empire. Ses inftitutions pore 
toieat un veritable caraftére d'utilité publique, que Sully, minittre 
digne d’un pareil maitre, fur encore étendre et multiplier. On avoulu 
comparer les moyens employés pat Henri LV pour protéger les arts, avec 
ceux que Louis XIV mit en ufage pour le meme objet. On a remarque 
que le premier eut un coup-d’eail plus jufte, et fut mieux diltinguer les 
caufes de Ja profpeérité publique ; il crut qu’il y auroit des manutfac- 
tures nationales du moment gue les premiers fecours qui fervient ace 
cordés, multiplieroient les facilités et les moyens de confommation. 
Louis XIV paroit avoir pris Pinverfe, et favorilé quelques particulices 
aux dépens de Vaifance publique. Il prodigua les dons, les IMIMUNUes, 
et laiffa {es miniftres multiplier les entraves et les chaines de Vindultrie. 
Les corps d’arts et métiers, qui n’étoient dans le principe que des te- 
unions de perfonnes qui s’occupoient des mémes objets, furent, fous foa 
réghe, réglementés mal 4 propos, et érigés en jurandes,” 

Under the article of Feave/ry, we are informed, that the two dia- 
monds which belonged to the czown of France, known by the name 
of Sancy and of Pitt’s diamond, were fold greatly under their real 
value. ‘The firft which had been brought from Conttantinople, by Mr. 
de Harlay, baron of Sancy, ambafflador of France, weighed fity-five 
Carats, and had coft only 600,000 livres. The latter, procured by the 
Regent, from an Englifuman of the name of Pitt, weighed 156% carats, 
and had coft 2 600,000 livres; it was worth double that fum. But 
the diamond which the Emprefs of Ruflia purchafed, in 1772, from 
4 Greek merchant, is the largeft which is known iv Europe; it wetphs 
"79 Cagats, is of a very fine water, and was obtained for a 000 
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francs only : it is truc t he vender had an annuity of 100,000 franes 
fecured to him, but the whole did not amount to one fourth of its 
value ; it is of the fize of a pigeon’s egg, and of an oval form, fome. 
what flattened attheends, We are told that this diamond formed one 
of the eyes of the famous flatue of Sheringam, in the temple of Brama; 
that a French grenadier, who had-delerted, and entered into the Ma. 
labar fervice, contrived to fleal thiseye from the pagoda, and made his 
efcape to Madras, where he feld it for 50,000 francs to the Captain of 
a veficl, who parted witl h it to a Jew for 100,000 crowns; by him it 
was ac transferred to a Greek merchant for an walcnown fum, 
From the article of Jewelry, the author paff-s to the bufinefs of the 
Goldfmith, which he confiders to be more ancient than that of the 
bess ; but which, however, in regard to the advantages to be de. 
red frie, is not to be compared to that of the Clock-maker. The 
firl clock with wheels which was known in France, was that given to 
Pepi n the Short, by Paul-I. In 807, the friend and protector of the 
arts in the Fatt, Haraun. al-Rafchid, orefented to Charlemagne a clock, 
of which rehitt yrians of the times {peak with admiration; thefe clocks 
were imitated by the Teathens: To Gerbert d’Aurillac, preceptor to 
Otho i, is attributed the invention of a clock, the movement of 
which was regulated by a balance. The clock of the palais was the 
firit which Parts pofleffed ; it was made by Henvy de Vic, who was 
fent for by Charles V. from Germany ; that ot the church of Lyons 
by Nicolas Lippius ; that of Stralburg, and of Lund, in Sweden, fo 
much rail fed by Derham, thow the rapid prog rre{s which the art had 
mace in the roth and nth centuries, and lead us to that perfection to 


which it arrived about themiddle of the lat century. The Englifh in- 
vented the adhe and repeating pendulums. 
Navigation prefe *nts three political advantages: 1, the occupation 
which it gives to fea-faring men; 2, the conitru€tion of difterent veffels, 
which is itfe lf a confiderable article of bufinefs; 3, the affiftance which 
it affords to commerce, in the conveyance of mérchandize and manue 
factured objects: thefe three advantages ; ee here expt ‘ined in all their 
relations, with perfpicuity 2 and precifion. the fabjeét of Affurance, 
the author obferves, that there was an office f or this purpofe at Paris, 
in 1668. 
What is here faid concerning Banks, Exchange, &c. does not admit 
of abridgment, and may be regarded as the we p/us ultra of the feience 


of commerce. Ibid. 
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Art. G4 Lettre aux St arfs Auteurs d’un Memoire 9 Cale Mr. Tele 
der, Co fer. ler du Dsey nf florre fapérie ur, et Prévét a } Berlix. Par Je Ae 


‘ ? 
d- Luce, LeGeur deja M. fe la Reine de la Grande Bretagne, iSc, Ste 
c. Berlin. 1799. 


This public; ition, by an excellent and truly venerable Champion of 
Sacred truth, is in ics fubjeét fo important, and in its compofition fo 
argumen- 
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atgumentative, that were we not in hopes of feeing it given to the Eng- 
lith public in their own language, we fhould think it neceffary to 
dwell upon it with much more attention than our general plan allots to 
foreign books. It was occafioned by a memorial prefented by certain 
Jews to M. Teller, defiring to be incorporated into Society on an equal 
footing with Chriftians, on profeffing five general propofitions of morat 
Theology, which they offer to his confideration. Thefe are propofi- 
tions of pure Deifm, under which the memorialits appear willing to 
relinquifh all ideas of the Revelation made to their Fathers ; not with- 
out infinuaring that Chriftians ought, on their parts, to make a fimilar 
furrender of their exciufive dotirines, and accede to fach a common 
form of belief. 

Mr. de Luc affuresthefe Jews, with proper firmnefs, that itis only on 
account of their faith in the divine authority of the firit Scriptures, 
that their nation has been fo far privileged as it has in Chriftian Socie- 
ties ; and that to recede from this Faith will be to place themielves not 
on a better but on a worfe footing in the eyes of real Chriftians, In 
confequence alfo of their having alledged the general progrefs of know- 
ledge, as the caufe of their change of fentiments, Mr, de Luc examines 
with great accuracy how far thatafiumed progrefs is real or imaginary. 
He maintains, and refers for full proof to his Letters on the Hiftory of 
the Earth and of Man, and to his Letters to Profeffor Rlumenbach*, 
that the Cofmogony of Mofes, which thefe Jews are willing to give up, 
has been confirmed and eftablifhed by the real progrefs of knowledge; 
abundant proof having been found by himfelf, M. de Sauffure, and M. 
de Dolomieu, from the tate of the earth irfelf, andthe monuments of hu- 
man art, both that the firft continents were deitroyed in the manner re- 
prefented by Mofts, and: that the period of that deftruétion cannot be 
more remote than the time afligned by that facred hittorian. This ts the 
great conte(t which Mx. de Luc has fo fuccefsfully maintained againtt 
the Naturalifts who attacked the Mofaic records, in which he has cer- 
tainly proved, to the fatisfaCtion of all who are capable of reafoning, 
that their do¢trine of the vaft antiquity of our Continents is founded, 
hot in knowledge, but in ignorance ; is the offspring not of light but 
of darknefs. 

Mr. de Luc urges alfo the futility of religious do@rines which Rand 
on human authority alone, and fhows that there is no polition which 
can be taken as felt-evident by Deitis, Thenphilanthropes, or whatever 
they may be cailed, which will not be controverted and denied by 
others, who appeal Jike them to the tribunal of human Reafon. He 
concludes a judicious and well-argued traét by deny ing, that inere mo- 
ral rectitude of intention is a fuficient exculpacion, for thofe to whom 
adivine Law has been offered, fince their evident duty is to inform 
themfely es of that Law, and to regulate their notions of reftitude by 
its inftructions. As we fhall probably have occafion to recur to this 
tratt_ in Englith, and give ewtracts from it, we fhall at prefent content 
ourlelves with this general view of its fubject. 





* Publifhed in the Britith Critic, vol. iv and v. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

The perfon to whom J. Q.’s Letter was addrefled, feels 
much concerned that, being accidentally miffaid, it was laf 
month forgotten. When it was recovered, he would have 
written, according to the direction, ‘had he been able to fend 
any fatisfactory information. | | 

Caput fore Voce makes a requeft; which we fear cannot 
fucceed, ndtwithftanding the elegant terms if which it is 
conveyed 

We cannot, at prefent, give the intelligence defired by Mf. 
R. C. but. will make further enquiry for him. © — 

We have been much gratified by receiving a Letter from 
Mrs. W.which ftrongly confirms the opinien of her head and 
heart already imprefied upon ous minds, by the perufal of her 
writings. 

If a Conflant Reader will turn back to our feventh. valume, 
he will perceive that we have already noticed, with due com. 
mendation, the firlt volume of the wotk he mentions. He 
will fee there, that we thiok with him on its importance ; and 
will judge from thence, that it is not our defign to overlook 
the continuation. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Walker, anhor of the A:forical Memoir on Italian Tra- 
gedy, 4s now preparing an Lffay on the Revival of the Drama in 
ltaly ; with a Supplement to his Memoir, containing many 
corrections and additions. 

Majer Ovfeley’s tranflation of the Mcefalek Memaiek, an Arabic 
defefiption of the Ealtern World, is now finithed, and will be 
publifhed, as foon as the naaps, neceffary for the work, can be 
engraved. The originalis above.a century more-ancient thar 


the celebrated book of 4/-£a)ifi, the Nubian Geographer ; and» 


includes an extenfive circle of geographical Knowledge. 

The Lives of Bi/hop Smyth and Sir Richard Sutton, founders 
of Brafen-Nofe College, Oxford, are in the prefs, and wall be 
publifhed by Mr. Churton, in the enfuing {pring. 

Dr. Pow-l) is faidto be printing his Gu/fom Le€ures, on the 
Bile and its Difeafés, and on the Liver. 

The map and plates to Captain Turner's account of Thibet 
are now. completed, andthe work will appear in March. 

Several important works are proceeding at the Clarendon 
prefs, of which we will give further particulars next month. 
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ERRATA.. | 
In the account of Poetry, p. 426, Art.15, for Yhompjfon, rend 
Fobmfon ; and price 5s, 
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